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Editorial — 
A Good Cook Improves the Broth 


Let us pay tribute to Miss Mary Priscilla Wilson, teacher of Home 
Economics at Peabody for thirty years. President Bruce Ryburn Payne 
considered the greatest contribution a public school teacher could make 
to the life of the south was in terms of better farm and home keeping. 
So the second building completed on the new Peabody campus was the 
one to be devoted to Home Economics. It was in that building that Miss 
Wilson spent a full generation of her professional life. 

She was born at Boonshill, in southern middle Tennessee. She at- 
tended the Boonshill Academy, and then the Morgan School at Fayette- 
ville. Her girlhood ambition was to become a physician. But that 
passed and a growing fascination for foods and cookery took its place. 
For a while she experimented with music and painting, but that passed 
too, and she returned to the kitchen. There she studied under her 
mother who was one of the best of all Tennessee cooks. The young girl 
opened a catering business in Fayetteville and did well at it. The 
notion kept persisting that while it was well to cook well it was far 
better to supplement the performance with helping others improve 
their kitchen arts. She persuaded the high school principal to let her 
teach a Saturday course in Home Economics to the senior girls. The 
course flourished and then she offered a weekday course to the mothers 
of Fayetteville. That proved a worthy course too, but in her was 
developing the idea that her skill in cookery wasn’t enough, that she 
lacked a knowledge of the underlying sciences. 

So, when Peabody College opened in June 1914 she was waiting in 
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line to register. From 1916 to 1918 she divided time between her 
assigned courses, and the classes that President Payne arranged for her 
to teach in the new Demonstration School. She graduated in 1918, 
then studied for a quarter in the University of Chicago. She came back 
to Peabody and was given the M.A. degree in 1920. That fall she 
became Associate Professor of Home Economics, with special direction 
in all matters associated with foods and cooking. In that assignment 
she remained for thirty years without interruption or time off. After 
that she taught for two successful years at Belmont College. 

Miss Wilson would rather bake and decorate a cake or prepare a 
Tennessee ham with a roomful of bright eyed aspirants watching every 
movement and noting every word than write an article about it. But 
she has had a wide range of articles published. She has edited a cookery 
column. She has taught nutrition to nurses in several hospitals. She 
directed the first course in nutrition ever sponsored by the Red Cross 
in Nashville. In 1945 she was given the Progressive Farmer award as 
Woman of the year. 

And now, with bated pen, we approach Miss Wilson’s great climax, 
the breakfasts she served in her home, and to which she invited her 
friends, breakfasts that were the apogee of culinary art, the noon of all 
breakfasts. Usually a breakfast at Miss Wilson’s was of Tennessee 
ham and fried chicken, themselves the king and queen of breakfasts. 
They were prepared with that perfection that such royalty demands, 
(but doesn’t always get). There was everything else that bears break- 
fast affinity to such ham and such chicken. The flowers on the table 
smiled with pride in the company they were keeping. There was no 
hurry. Perhaps there were other important things in the world. There 
would be time to give concern to such matters later. 

Of course the great thing in her life gathers around the young ladies 
for whom she has been a pattern setter, a judgment shaper, and who 
through her have glimpsed dining, not as a grubby chore but as a 
magnificent privilege. 





The Democratic Classroom 


NEAL R. EDMUND 
and 

CHARLES GUZZETTA 
Temple University 


During the last half century innumerable books, pamphlets, and arti- 
cles have been written about democracy and education. Much of this 
literature has been devoted to identifying and describing elements of a 
democratic classroom. One would, therefore, expect to find consider- 
able agreement among teachers, and among teachers and “experts” 
regarding the conditions necessary to the democratic classroom in the 
elementary school. But is this really the case? Do teachers agree 
among themselves upon “democratic elements?” Is there agreement 
between teachers and “experts?” 

To gain answers to the above questions, a sample of 145 teachers, 
randomly selected from a population of over 1000 elementary school 
teachers of Western New York, were asked to respond to a list of 25 
classroom conditions. The list of conditions was designed to include 
elements of process, techniques and environment. The conditions were 
taken from the works of Lindberg, Lindeman,’ and Schneideman.” 
There were three alternatives: Yes, meaning this condition is necessary 
to the existence of a democratic classroom, no, it is not, and, not sure. 
Responses to the conditions presented appear in Table I. 

One of the seeming fads in recent years has been movable desks. That 
movable desks facilitate certain freedom of activity is obvious; that 
they are prerequisite to democracy in the classroom is another question. 
Eighty-seven percent of the group rejected seats in rows as a necessary 
condition, while 9 percent thought it was, and 4 percent were unsure. 
Sixty percent believed neat desks were a necessary condition, 32 percent 
did not, and 8 percent were unsure. Sixty-eight percent did not view 
desks arranged in a circle as a necessary element, while 14 percent did, 


2 Lindberg, Lucile. The Democratic Classroom. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. 

* Lindeman, Eduard C. The Democratic Man. Edited by Robert Gessner. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1956. 
* Schneideman, Rose. Democratic Education in Practice. New York: Harper and Bros. 
1945. 
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Responses of Elementary School Teachers 
To Twenty-Five Classroom Conditions* 



























































| | Not | 
Percentage of Alternative Responses | Yes | No | Sure} 
“1. Classroom seats usually arranged in rows. _ | 9|87| 4] 
2. Children required to keep their desks neat. | 60 | 32| 8 | 
3. Bulletin boards to coincide with work being done. 56 | 28 | 16 | 
4. Children grouped according to ability, as in reading. | 59 | 32| 9 | 
5. Classroom furniture usually arranged in a circle, or circles. | 14 | 68 | 18 | 
6. Children allowed to know about teacher’s home life. | 26 | 56 | 18 | 
7. Careful planning by teacher before school sessions. | 82|14| 4] 
8. Program for the day listed at the beginning. 41 | 43 | 16 | 
9. Tests used for measuring children’s achievement. 64 | 23 | 13 | 
10. Children usually allowed to work out own plans. | 48 | 36 | 16 | 
11. Classroom light, airy, attractive. 73 | 21 | 6) 
12. Teacher expected to know about children’s personal life. | 78 | 14 | 8 | 
13. Knowledge of American government taught. 79 |16| 5| 
14. Specific subject matter largely determined by children. 22 | 69 | 9 | 
15. Classroom furniture rearranged every few days. 20 | 59 | 21 
16. Students participate in councils and/or courts. 80 | 12| 8 | 





17. Classroom furnished with books, shelves, movable things. | 78 | 16 | 6 | 
18. Children instructed of regulations before any planning is 














done with them. 33 | 32 | 15 
19. Teacher emphasizes careful work habits. 82, 14| 4 | 
20. Movies, displays and/or other audio-visual aids provided. | 75 | 17 | 8 | 
21. Children learn to work with all other children. |89| 4] 7] 





22. Certain rules made and enforced with or without chil- | | 











dren’s agreement. 46 | 41 | 13 | 
23. Teacher well-groomed. 68 | 21 | 11 | 
24. Eternal moral rules carefully taught by teacher. 46 | 30 | 24 | 
25. Children learn to assimilate opinions of all others. 66 | 22 | 12 | 





*N = M5 Elementary School Teachers from the public 
schools of Western New York 


and 18 percent were unsure. A light and airy classroom was accepted 
as necessary by 73 percent and rejected by 21 percent. Six percent 
were unsure. Fifty-nine percent believed classroom furniture should 
be rearranged often, 20 percent did not, and 21 percent were not sure. 
Books, shelves, and movable things were believed necessary by 78 per- 
cent, not necessary by 16 percent, with 6 percent undecided. 
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Bulletin boards coinciding with classwork instruction was looked 
upon as a necessary element of a democratic classroom by 56 percent, 
28 percent did not, and 16 percent were not sure. There was agreement 
regarding the use of films and other visual aids. Seventy-five percent 
saw audio-visual aids as a necessity, 17 percent did not, and 8 percent 
were unable to decide. 

The technique of grouping on the basis of subject-matter ability (abil- 
ity to achieve in a given subject) was accepted by 59 percent, rejected 
by 32 percent, and passed over by 9 percent. Careful pre-planning by 
the teacher and stressing careful work habits in pupils were each ac- 
cepted by 82 percent of the sample, with 14 percent rejecting, and 4 
percent reporting unsure. However, listing the program at the begin- 
ning of the day and permitting children to work out their own plans 
appeared controversial, with 41 percent favoring the daily listing and 
43 percent opposing it; and 48 percent for and 36 percent against chil- 
dren planning their work. Sixteen in each case were unsure. 

Seventy-eight percent of the teachers reported it was democratic for 
them to know about children’s personal lives, but only 26 percent fa- 
vored children’s knowing about teachers’ personal lives. Whether 
teachers and children need to know about each others’ personal lives 
to carry on “democratic learning” is a question the investigators have 
not attempted to answer. 

Seventy-nine percent of the teachers agreed that knowledge of the 
American government should be taught to elementary school children, 
16 percent said not, and 5 percent were not sure. Sixty-four percent 
subscribed to achievement testing and 69 percent did not believe specific 
subject matter should be determined by the children themselves. 

A large majority of the group, 80 percent favored pupil participation 
in courts and councils and 89 percent believed pupils should learn to 
work with all other children, while 66 percent thought children should 
assimilate opinions of all others. 

The practice of instructing children in regulations before any 
planning is done, the making and enforcing of rules with or without 
children’s agreement and the teaching of eternal moral rules, were con- 
troversial, with 53, 46, and 46 percent, respectively, favoring each 
practice. Thirty-two, 41, and 30 percent opposed each practice and 15, 
13, and 24 percent were not sure. 








From the foregoing information it is possible to answer that teachers 
are in substantial agreement concerning elements of a democratic class- 
room, though the range is from 43 to 89 percent, with respect to the 
various items. Of the highest ranked “yes” items, only two deal with 
pupil participation (21 and 16). The other four are responsibilities 
assumed by the teachers. Of the five highest ranked “‘no” items, only 
one concerns pupils’ actions; the others are teachers’ prerogatives. How- 
ever, the question remains, what is a democratic classroom? Do teachers 
and experts agree? 

Lindberg, who has made an extensive study of democracy in the ele- 
mentary school classroom points out that teachers must be careful not 
to confuse elements of democratic process and environment with those 
having no real bearing on developing democratic character. For exam- 
ple, movable desks, audio-visual aids, knowing all about children’s 
personal lives and light and airy classrooms, may or may not serve 
democracy, while teaching children careful work habits and to under- 
stand and assume decision-making responsibilities through teacher- 
pupil planning are crucial. Lindberg’s contentions are supported by 
Lindeman. 

Perhaps the single most important conclusion that can be reached 
from the present investigation is that teachers and experts do not agree 
sufficiently well on basic democratic classroom elements. In some cases 
there was substantial agreement among teachers on conditions having 
little or no relationship to teaching democratic behavior, while condi- 
tions extremely important to democracy in the classroom were rejected 
by almost half the group. 

No doubt the lack of agreement on the basic elements of a democratic 
classroom, is due in part, to the lack of agreement among the “experts.” 
If certain elements of democracy in a classroom lead to teaching chil- 
dren to behave democratically, and teaching democracy is a major 
objective of the elementary school, it then follows that greater efforts 
must be made to refine and clarify what is meant by a democratic 
classroom in the elementary school. 


? Op. cit. p. 1. 
* Op. cit. p. 1. 








Beginnings of Modern Education: 


Bronson Alcott 


MARJORIE STIEM 


Michigan State University, Ypsilanti 


“It is not from books entirely that instruction is to be drawn. They 
should only be subservient to our main purposes . . . The Child is the 
Book . . . Let him follow out the impulses, the thoughts . . . of the child’s 
mind and heart . . . and his training will be what God designed it to be 
—an aid to prepare the child to aid himself.” Are these words famil- 
iar? Do they sound like the ideas of a modern educator, bent on im- 
proving the “‘antiquated” educational system? They do, but they aren’t. 
Over a century and a quarter ago a young country school-master, A. 
Bronson Alcott, wrote these words in his personal journal. 

His “modern” ideas didn’t stop there, however. In other entries he 
wrote of the harm some books can do simply because they are books. 
He referred to the idea that facts and ideas put into book form take on 
a certain authority that cannot be disputed. The result is that, “to dare 
to think, to think for oneself, is denominated pride and arrogance. And 
millions of human minds are in this state of slavery and tyranny. How 
shall they escape? Rebel! Think for themselves!” 


These ideas are not from an extreme non-conformist. Born in Wol- 
cott, Connecticut, November 29, 1799, Bronson Alcott, according to his 
biographers, was a typical New England country boy. Alcott’s great- 
grandfather had come to the area in 1731, settling Spindle Hill. The 
boy lived among numbers of aunts, uncles, and cousins with community 
quiltings, harvestings, and barn-raising. 

Alcott’s first association with education was not out of the ordinary 
either. In his biography, Pedlar’s Progress, Odell Shepard asserts that 
the school on Spindle Hill afforded an education no worse than others 
in Connecticut and was, in fact, probably better than those in other 
states. The main concern then was learning to read, write, and spell, 
taught through dull, unimaginative memorization. Alcott, however, 
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couldn’t perceive these defects and doubtless he enjoyed the experience, 
becoming quite a ““book-worm.” 


The idea still prevailed that the child’s time and energy belonged to 
his parents and so when he was ten it was decided that he had spent 
enough time in school and should work alongside his father. Thus 
ended Bronson Alcott’s formal education. 


As a tall, fair, handsome young man of eighteen, Alcott took up 
peddling in Virginia. He became a familiar figure along that Southern 
countryside, welcomed by children, dogs, and wives with his courteous, 
smiling manners. During these years, Alcott acquired an intense love 
and appreciation for children, seeing them as simply themselves and 
through them gaining insight into the nature of God. In his diary he 
wrote, “Once did I wander a little way from the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but childhood’s sweet and holy voice hath recalled me, and now I am 
one with them in this same Kingdom, a child redeemed.” 


It was with this insight that Bronson Alcott opened his infant school 
in Boston in 1828. He completely remodeled the ordinary method of 
instruction, patterning his after the ways of Jesus, Plato, and Pythagoras 
with direct teacher-student communication. Dorothy McCuskey, in 
Bronson Alcott, Teacher, says that Alcott’s ideas of a child’s intelligence 
included “association, attention, taste, memory, judgement, reflection, 
reason, and imagination.” He particularly emphasized imagination 
partly because he felt that this must develop before reason and judge- 
ment. In his school he used tangible objects to teach addition and sub- 
traction, encouraged marching and dancing to music. “Sympathy and 
imitation, the moral action of the teacher upon the children, of the 
children on him, and each other” constituted his method of discipline. 
One time as he was reading to his class, they began playfully tussling. 
He simply put his book down and asked them to tell him why he had 
stopped. They replied, “Because we are all making such noise,” 
whereupon they settled down and he continued the story. This was his 
way of appealing to the child’s “common conscience,” encouraging him 
to release his normal drives but also to remember his is a social being 
with community obligations. 


The success of this infant school led Alcott to desire to spread his 
theories about to other teachers. In Philadelphia he opened a school in 
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partnership with William Russell for young ladies and children. At this 
time, however, he became concerned with his own reading and philo- 
sophical development and the school closed in 1833, two years after it 
opened. His enthusiasm dwindled because of small attendance and 
attempts at opening other schools failed. Alcott now wanted to write, to 
tell thousands of his new ideas of which he was becoming more and 
more confident. In the years between 1826 and 1883, five years before 
his death, he wrote dozens of articles, itineraries, papers, autobiographi- 
cal collections, and his voluminous journals. 

Alcott’s ideas of self-reliance and his method of teaching found their 
complement in Ralph Waldo Emerson, whom he met in 1835, and 
Henry David Thoreau. He spent many afternoons with Emerson and 
visited Walden several times. In his journals are also found reports of 
lunches with Wendell Holmes and acquaintanceships with John Green- 
leaf Whittier, James Russell Lowell, Walt Whitman, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and many of the other high minded Americans of his time. 

In 1882 his journals end after he suffered an apoplectic stroke. 
He spent the following six years in his daughter Anna’s home with his 
love and delight in children undiminished and strengthened by his 
granddaughter’s presence, which never failed to lift his spirits to the 
day he died, March 4, 1888. 

Many of Alcott’s ideas could be called “progressive” for they may 
be seen in most of the modern educational movements. Whether one 
accepts this or not, Dorothy McCuskey asserts that “Bronson Alcott was 
the man who swept out of the schoolroom the Calvinistic ideas of the 
nature of children with the consequent repression and harsh disci- 
pline. . . . He left behind no dogma, no system. He left only the ‘obser- 


vations’ of a philosopher who could penetrate better than most to the 
spirit of childhood.” 
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Effective Classroom Motivation 
NICHOLAS M. P. VINCENT 


and 
HELEN L. MERRILL 


Jacksonville University, Florida 


Motivation in education has stimulated a great deal of interest, but 
unfortunately, relatively little has been done to direct and control it. 
Indeed, the very nature of motivation makes it a difficult subject to 
control and predict. Nevertheless, some principles of motivation have 
been generally accepted, and teachers should be familiar with these if 
they are to motivate students effectively. 

According to Ruch (4) the following motivational factors influence 
the learning performance of human subjects: 


Intent to learn 

Reward and punishment 
Knowledge of results 
Stress 


5. Life goals 


rf wh 


Intent to learn. It is well known to the experienced teacher that the 
student without intent to learn is a difficult person to teach. Unless 
the passive student is motivated to learn, much of the teaching efficiency 
of the instructor is wasted. If real intent to learn can be inculcated or 
instilled in pupils, then these pupils tend to motivate themselves, and 
self motivation greatly facilitates learning. 

Reward and punishment. The proper use of reward and punishment 
is of utmost importance in maintaining discipline and promoting learn- 
ing. Unfortunately, too many teachers rely almost entirely upon pun- 
ishment or negative reinforcement for classroom control. They view 
punishment as a panacea. Of course, in many cases, there is a real 
need for punishment, and in these cases, it should be administered. 
Nevertheless, punishment has limitations. For example, does punish- 
ment actually eliminate undesirable behavior or does it merely post- 
pone it? Extensive research on this problem was conducted by Estes 


. 


(3). In general, he found that punishment merely “suppresses” re- 
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sponses while it is administered. After punishment is withdrawn, the 
responses reoccur. This view, that punishment merely brings about a 
temporary cessation of undesirable behavior, is supported by other 
authorities. In evaluating the effects of punishment on behavior Thorpe 
and Schmuller state: “In short, punishment appears to postpone rather 
than eliminate the appearance of the behavior for which it (punish- 
ment) is administered” (5, p. 193). 


Generally, punishment should not be used alone. While the undesira- 
ble response is being suppressed by punishment, the behavior desired 
should be instilled or strengthened in the individual. 


A serious disadvantage of punishment is that it does not treat the 
cause. It is well known that if a “cure” is to be effected, one should 
treat the cause, not the symptom. Too often, we treat symptoms. For 
example, an individual may be aggressive or unruly because of frus- 
tration (1). If we punish this individual for his aggression, we do not 
eliminate the original frustration which brought about his undesirable 
behavior. In fact, we usually increase his frustration. Ideally, we 
should remove the frustration and this in turn should eliminate the 
aggression. 

In some cases punishment does not suppress behavior—it is inef- 
fective. The failure of punishment as a deterrent of undesirable behav- 
ior tends to bewilder and confuse some advocates of punishment. After 
punishment has failed, some teachers may try to regain control of the 
class with some form of bribery. As many teachers have discovered, 
bribery is seldom successful for long. 


The teacher should remember that both reward and punishment may 
be associated with a given act. Failure to understand this may bring 
about serious classroom disturbances. For example, Alton continues 
to misbehave even after his teacher has punished him repeatedly. An 
analysis of this case shows that Alton receives punishment from his 
teacher for his misconduct, but unfortunately, this is counter-balanced 
by the rewards he receives from his classmates. Specifically, for his 
misdeeds, Alton obtains widespread attention and acceptance which he 
ordinarily does not receive. In fact, Alton is a hero in the eyes of some 
students for he has stopped the class work, contested the authority of 
the teacher, and provided entertainment of a sort. Since individuals 
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tend to do those things that bring about rewards or pleasure, Alton will 
probably continue to misbehave if the reward or pleasure derived from 
his peers outweighs or has more value to him than the punishment 
provided by the teacher. Needless to say, the teacher is limited in 
administering punishment. Since Alton is misbehaving because of the 
attention and Ego enhancement he receives from his peers, an effective 
way to stop this behavior in Alton is to eliminate or curtail the rewards 
given by his classmates. 

Some individuals actually seek out punishment and abuse. These 
individuals are classified as masochistic. One of the definitions of 
masochism given by English and English (2) is as follows: “The de- 
riving of pleasure from being offended, mistreated, scolded, dominated, 
embarrassed, etc.; the tendency to court such mistreatment” (2, p. 305). 
The teacher should remember that to a masochist, punishment is sub- 
jectively perceived as a reward for it provides gratification. Conse- 
quently, the masochist tends to invite punishment, and the punishment 
administered by the teacher as a deterrent has just the opposite effect. 
The average teacher is not expected to cope with such an individual. 
Professional aid is in order, and a referral should be made to the 
proper specialist. Fortunately, these cases are rare. 


In general praise or encouragement is more effective than blame or 
discouragement in stimulating individuals to learn and achieve. More- 
over, students who are completely ignored generally do poorer than 
students receiving either reward or punishment. Individual differences, 
however, should be taken into consideration when applying praise or 
blame. For example, some students stop working or reduce their 
scholastic endeavor after being praised, for they feel that no more 
effort is needed—they “have arrived.” They “rest on their laurels.” 


Knowledge of results. The student who has knowledge of his per- 
formance will tend to learn more rapidly than a student of comparable 
ability who is unaware of his performance. One exception to this 
principle is found among those students who tend to “relax” or stop 
striving after making a high grade on a given test; consequently, they 
do poorly on the next test. This low grade, in turn, may motivate them 
to study more for the following test. Thus, these students tend to 
fluctuate from high to low. 
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Stress. Stress may increase or decrease the performance of students. 
Some students improve, whereas others do poorer. Moreover, the amount 
of stress is important. A small amount of stress may stimulate a student 
to greater achievement, whereas a great deal of stress may completely 
“disorganize” a student and bring about much poorer performance. 
Needless to say, caution should be used in applying stress so as to 
motivate students. 

Life goals. In general, students do better when studying those sub- 
jects that are essential to, or support their long-range life goals. It is 
obvious that personal interest is the prime factor in promoting better 
performance when life goals are concerned. Unfortunately, many 
students view cultural and theoretical courses as useless and without 
personal benefit insofar as their long-range life goals are concerned. 
In these days of emphasis on being practical, many teachers find it 
necessary to demonstrate to their students how a given course fits into 
their life goals. 

Summary. In dealing with any behavior problem the teacher should 
try to determine the cause and treat it. Students are not fully helped 
when teachers treat symptoms rather than causes. The competent teacher 
understands his or her limitations and realizes that referrals are neces- 
sary when problems are severe. 

If the principles of motivation are judiciously applied by teachers, 
then discipline should become less of a classroom problem, for if 
students are motivated to work and study they have little desire or time 


to create disturbances and strife. Consequently, more learning should 
result. 
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Implication of Beat for Education 
CLINTON R. MEEK 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


The beat generation and its followers the beatniks have received 
considerable attention leading largely to the conclusion that the beat 
is a stubborn, perverse, and irresponsible person drunk on his own 
individuality, without a program of his own beyond revolt and living- 
it-up in following his own natural impulses. Many responsible critics 
point out how ridiculous and senseless the beat movement is and 
contend that society has no worry because a few individuals have 
gone astray, let society reject them and continue on its way. Do the 
critics imply that we should all be squares? 

Every pupil is beat! Not entirely, but to the extent that he does 
not learn to express his natural impulses within the range of sanctioned 
means of expression provided by our society. In the beginning of the 
socialization process the individual’s urges to express his natural 
impulses clash with the demands and expectations of society, but, as a 
rule, the individual identifies with society and accepts its values, 
standards, and expectations as being adequate for self-realization. 
Ideally, the socialization process should be a compromise between the 
individual and society, with each being modified for the benefit of both. 
In the case of the extreme beat the individual tries to win out without 
accepting the social framework. In the case of the extreme square, 
society wins out, leaving the person as a depersonalized victim of a 
static society. Most pupils will be found between these two extremes, 
with the beat characteristic following the general pattern of the normal 
curve. 

A significant implication of the beat movement for education is to 
call attention to the significance of the socialization process and its 
relationship to the maturity of important characteristics of the indi- 
vidual, including especially values, interests, attitudes, achievement, 
and initiative. The socialization process is extremely important in 
developing such characteristics. The individual identifies with others 
and learns by imitating them, taking over their values, interests, and 
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attitudes. Imitation provides for rapid learning, but it is rote learn- 
ing or copying. Though of vital importance in acquiring generally 
accepted social knowledge and customs, it may be dangerous if carried 
over in extreme form into academic achievement. Here, too strong 
identification which prompts gullible acceptace of culturally sanctioned 
answers may result in an individuality which is an eclectic selection 
from others, with rigid imitation standing in the way of possibilities 
of creativity. 

Another chief source of learning is from one’s own private ex- 
perience which parallels his socialization and interacts to varying 
degrees with it. In this process of learning from private experience 
the pattern is mainly one of the individual using his judgment and in 
a process, which may include trial-and-error, discovers what is most 
satisfactory for him. If one depends altogether upon this kind of 
learning he will become a true individual, but he may not become 
adequately socialized. Another disadvantage of depending too much 
upon this type of learning is that it results in failure to utilize one’s 
cultural heritage. A proper balance between these two sources of 
learning with free interaction would be most desirable, with the in- 
dividual taking freely from the culture but tempering it with meanings 
from his own experience. The beat lives by his own experience alone, 
ignoring all lessons the culture can teach him. 

It is easy to recognize the danger of under-socialization which re- 
sults in the extreme béat pupil who is in revolt against school, society, 
and the culture. He enters willingly only into educational situations 
promising satisfaction within the framework of his own personal ex- 
perience which is too limited for sound judgment and interpretation. 
His meanings would be more adequate if he utilized a broader back- 
ground in which he draws upon the heritage of the culture. Within his 
own narrow personal framework the pupil finds it satisfying to try 
to outwit the teacher and other staff members when possible, to obtain 
his personal ends by resistance, aggression, withdrawal, or any other 
way of beating the system. He is challenged to maintain courage 
and wit in his never ending struggle with the school and other social 
institutions and customs. He does not value the school objectives or 
the subjects and other educational situations except in relation to his 
own limited experience. Demands, expectations, school discipline, 
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and subject-matter discipline interfere with his right to be himself 
and be free to develop according to the wisdom of his isolated private 
world. Our hope here is in eliminating extreme personal isolation and 
stimulating this beat pupil to identify more positively with the cultural 
values which any individual must accept before he is willing to enter 
vigorously into the learning necessary for him to assume his proper 
place and function in society. It is also easy for us to extend this line 
of thinking to include less extreme positions on the beat continuum, 
as it would apply to a pupil who is beat only in a particular subject 
or school activity, or to a student who is averagely beat in most aspects. 

It may be more difficult for many of us to recognize the danger of 
over-socialization. The answer to our beat problem does not seem to be 
in this extreme unless we want to destroy individualism completely and 
thus develop a person with nothing but standard answers, with no 
spark of initiative and creativity. Many of our top students may be 
super-conformers who are so extremely socialized that they have 
exceptionally strong values for the accepted answers. They can easily 
outstrip those who are searching and questioning in hopes of finding 
even better answers. We rationalize that they must learn the accepted 
answers before discovering better ones. But perhaps over-dependency 
on established answers, values and ways of thinking leaves them in the 
end hopelessly chained to their established pattern of depending on 
external sources to the extent that they are unable to rely upon inner 
resources to lead them to new discoveries. It is possible that this 
situation might help explain the fact that not one of the top twenty 
contributors to the intellectual and scientific development of Western 
civilization during the last three hundred years, according to White- 
head, has been born in America. 

Since the majority of our pupils are grouped around the middle of 
the beat continuum, they have naturally a healthy balance between 
becoming social beings and developing their personal uniqueness to 
become adequately balanced individuals. The school needs to study 
each individual pupil and provide educational situations which will 
help each to identify with society and accept social values and means 
of expression where desirable, but to encourage personal learning from 
experience to a proper extent in all developmental areas. The great 
danger of relatively easy success of the super-conformer has been 
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suggested. Optimum development of an adequate social and individual 
person can be expected only with stimulation and credit being given 
for development in both areas. Evaluation of pupil progress serves 
as a source of motivation and provides a criterion for satisfaction, 
therefore, favoring either end of the beat-square continuum will distort 
development. Evaluation slanted toward super-conforming can be 
expected to encourage learning pat, ready-made answers with over- 
dependency on what “is” to the neglect of what “may become.” 
Balanced judgment can be expected to produce top students who will 
contribute to as well as depend on the culture. 

All our pupils are beat, but this does not mean that we need to 
try to make them into squares. Their beat qualities need to be focused 
in constructive directions which satisfy the urge to be an individual 
and, at the same time, has a possibility of broadening the culturally 
sanctioned means of expression. 
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The Depth Dimension In Student 


Teaching Supervision 


HERBERT F. A. SMITH 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 


“Nothing I do here is good enough to satisfy anyone.” This out- 
break was from a very unhappy student teacher in the eighth week of 
her assignment in a public school system. What was behind such a 
statement? Wherein had the supervising teacher, the principal, or the 
college supervisor failed her, if they had? 

The statement was made in the classroom at the close of a short 
conversation with a college supervisor while the children were on the 
playground. The lesson taught prior to the recess had been satisfactory 
in a technical sense but in no way inspiring. The student was going 
through motions—doing what she had been told to do. It seemed as 
though the flesh were willing but the spirit was woefully weak. The 
supervisor, after learning how the girl felt, asked that she be excused 
from the classroom and found a more private place for a conference. 

It turned out that the student teacher had been told what to do by 
two classroom teachers to whom she was responsible, the principal of 
the building, and her college supervisor. (The writer had been called 
in as a consultant.) It took the girl an hour to review her start in 
student teaching, her mistakes, the lack of understanding of directions 
and advice, and the mounting tension which resulted. Because all those 
who wanted to help tried to do so by telling, she was placed in the 
position of trying to please four different people. This was impossible: 
she had come to fear those who wanted to help. What she had needed 
most was someone who could listen and who could then allay her fears, 
reveal her own sources of strength to her, and relate them to effective 
teaching. 

“The follows wasn’t like youse guys today.” A high school social 
studies student teacher was before a class telling them of the trials of 
some of the people during the Revolutionary War. The grammatical 
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atrocity above is hardly an exaggeration of his misuse of the language. 
To the college supervisor, it seemed inadequate to tell the boy his usage 
was not acceptable so he used the question and self-evaluative approach. 
“‘What do you feel about your teaching?” he asked after a few minutes 
of general conversation. “My English is too bad,” was the immediate 
reply. “Can you help me?” Of course with such an attitude, the super- 
vising teacher and the college supervisor were able to help a great 
deal. The point of the story is that the student was willing to identify 


his weakness once he felt enough at home with the supervisor to talk 
freely. 


“I’m willing to accept the grade if that is what I deserve, but why 
didn’t someone tell me what I was not doing well?” This is perhaps 
the most common of the post mortem questions of student teaching. In 
spite of the fact that in most cases by far the mark awarded is fair, and 
perhaps lenient, the question still must be answered. A forthright 
answer is impossible unless the supervisor can remind the student that 
weaknesses were identified during his student teaching and that these 
weaknesses were not eliminated. Very often the poor mark could have 
been avoided, or in any case made more acceptable, had the supervisor 
been skillful enough to get to the problem with the student. “What do 
you want to do after graduation?” is a most important question in the 
supervisor’s repertoire. A discussion of the student’s aspirations fre- 
quently throws light on his attitude, and his performance, in regard to 
his student teaching. This discussion leads to a consideration of strength 
and lack of strength. When a student teacher with a third grade assign- 
ment reveals a strong interest in philosophy and psychology at the 
graduate level, it is not hard to understand that her enthusiasm for 
putting paper turkeys on a bulletin board does not match that of her 
energetic and enthusiastic supervising teacher. This illustration is not 
fictional. The discovery of the discrepancy of interest led to the elimi- 
nation of considerable conflict between the supervising teacher and the 
student teacher early in the term. It came, however, only when the 
student was able to talk freely with the college supervisor. 


Anyone who has had experience in a student teaching program could 
continue with such illustrations for a long time. The purpose of those 
used here is to emphasize the need for thorough counselling of student 
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teachers by college supervisors. Such counselling is time consuming 
and therefore expensive but without it there is little justification for 
student teaching. 

The quality of supervisory counselling depends a great deal on the 
ability of the supervisor to establish an atmosphere in which good 
counselling is possible. As a guest in the public school, he has to 
approach his task with a sincere interest in the student as well as the 
public school teacher and his work. The doors of communication close 
quickly on the didactic and overbearing visitor to the public schools. 
The quality of supervision depends, too, on the time allotted to it. A 
full time supervision assignment for a college supervisor can vary 
from fifteen student teachers to more than one hundred but the upper 
limit for effective counselling is in the twenties. There are two aspects 
to this consideration of counselling. One is merely the hours available 
to spend with the individual student teacher and the other is the stress 
on the supervisor; there is a real limit to the numbers of students with 
whose personalities and problems one person is able to cope. 

Granted adequate time, what does the good supervisor do with it? 
He visits each class long enough to see the student teacher after the 
tension due to strangeness subsides. He tries to see the lesson in its 
relation to the principles on which it is based, he studies the variation, 
if any, of method attempted by the student, and so on. Beyond this, 
however, he studies the student’s approach to the pupils and their 
acceptance of him and looks for clues of the relationship which these 
approaches have built up. To be fair, a visit covering these points has 
to consume more than ten or fifteen minutes. 

After the lesson, the conference with the student teacher should cover 
the technical points observed and the theory behind them. Such things 
are important but are not the most challenging ones. The real test 
comes when a student in trouble is able to express this trouble to the 
supervisor who has the time to talk and listen to him. With this foun- 


dation of understanding, two people can deal successfully with almost 
any problem that comes along. 
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Principles Guiding the Adminis- 
tration of Off-Campus Student 
Teaching 


ALEXANDER M. CHABE 
College of Education 
Fredonia, New York 


In a recent study conducted by the author’ at Indiana University, 15 
selected leaders in student teaching were asked to serve as jurors in 
responding to a ballot of 20 principles of off-campus student teaching. 

Those 20 principles were formulated from 95 basic principles 
revealed in the literature and research studies from 1922 through 
1958. Each of the 20 principles found support by reference to written 
statements from various educators and authorities on student teaching. 
Three principles were related to policy development; two to con- 
tractual relationships; six to institutional control; three to financial 
arrangements; two to transportation considerations; two to in-service 
training of cooperating school system personnel; and two to follow-up 
of graduates. 

Of the 15 leaders polled, 13 jurors, or approximately 86.7 per 
cent, responded to the principles either in terms of “Agree,” “Dis- 
agree,” or “Agree with reservation.” 

Following the example set by Jones,’ it was decided that when 75 
per cent of the jurors agreed with a principle that principle would then 
become a professional criterion for appraising an off-campus student 
teaching program. 

In cases of “Agree” and “Agree with reservation,” the difference 
was one of degree. Therefore, it was arbitrarily decided that both 
those evaluative categories of responses would be combined as “Agree.” 

As per standards presented, 17 principles became professional 


1 Chabe, Alexander M., An Analysis of Administration Policies and Practices Related to 
Off-Campus Student Teaching in Missouri, Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1959, 357 pp. 

* Jones, Howard R., “Principles and Practices in Internships,” in Twenty-First Annual 
Session, p. 19, National Association of Supervisors of Student Teaching, 1941, 124 pp. 
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criteria. Three principles, numbered 14, 15 and 16, fell below the 
75 per cent level of agreement and did not become professional 
criteria. 


Principle 1. The teacher education institution should have specific 
objectives to guide the off-campus student teaching program. 

Principle 2. Institutional policies should govern the operation of 
the off-campus student teaching program. 

Principle 3. Cooperative planning and evaluation of the off-campus 
student teaching program should exist, involving teaching education 
institution personnel, cooperating school system personnel, and student 
teachers. 

Principle 4. A written contractual agreement or a memorandum 
covering the understanding entered into, as regards the off-campus 
student teaching program, should be drawn up between the teacher 
education institution and cooperating school system. 

Principle 5. The written contractual agreement for the off-campus 
student teaching program should outline the values of such coopera- 
tion and state the functions and responsibilities of the teacher education 
institution and cooperating school system. 

Principle 6. The teacher education institution should have enough 
control in the cooperating school to supervise, in a general way, the 
experiences of the student teacher. 

Principle 7. Cooperating teachers should be selected jointly by 
officials of the teacher education institution and cooperating school 
system. 

Principle 8. The cooperating teacher should be accepted as a member 
of both public school and teacher education institution faculties. 

Principle 9. Cooperating teachers should be granted recognition 
by the teacher education institutions for their services rendered to the 
off-campus student teaching program. 


Principle 10. The assignment of off-campus student teachers should 
be worked out jointly between officials of the teacher education in- 
stitution and cooperating school system. 


Principle 11. Final authority in all matters affecting the welfare of 
pupils should belong to officials of the cooperating school system. 
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Principle 12. The teacher education institution should make budge- 
tary allocation to the off-campus student teaching program. 

Principle 13. Cooperating teachers should be remunerated by the 
teacher education institution for their services rendered to the off- 
campus student teaching program. 

Principle 14. In addition to their regular tuition, off-campus student 
teachers should be charged a fee for the course in student teaching. 

Principle 15. Jn case transportation has to be provided between 
the teacher education institution and cooperating school, the transpor- 
tation should be furnished by the institution. 


Principle 16. Off-campus student teachers should be protected by 
travel-accident insurance provided by the teacher education institution. 

Principle 17. A program of in-service training for the purpose of 
improving the off-campus student teaching program should be provided 
for cooperating school system personnel. 


Principle 18. A program of in-service training should be provided 
by the joint efforts of officials of the teacher education institution and 
cooperating school system. 

Principle 19. A program for elementary school teachers should pro- 
vide follow-up services for graduates through their initial teaching in 
the field. 

Principle 20. An appraisal of the success of former student teachers 


in subsequent field positions should be one way of evaluating the off- 
campus student teaching program. 


The following table’ shows how the jurors reacted to each principle: 


* Chabe, op. cit., pp. 176-187. 
* Ibid., pp. 174-175. 
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TABLE 1. EXTENT OF AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT OF 
JURORS WITH PRINCIPLES OF OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT 














TEACHING 
Agree Disagree Agree with 
reservation 
Principles Nun- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
1. Objectives of the program 12 92.3 ‘. 24 
2. Policies governing program 8 66.7 4 33.3 
3. Cooperative planning and evaluation 12 92.3 ; we 
4. Written contractual agreement 9 69.2 l 7.7 3 23.1 
5. Nature of written agreement ll 84.6 : we - Fe 
6. General supervision of 
student teaching 12 92.3 ee 
7. Selection of cooperating teachers 11 84.6 2 154 
8. Status of cooperating teacher 8 61.5 , T7 4 30.8 
9. Recognition for 
cooperating teachers ll 84.6 2 154 
10. Assignment of student teachers ll 84.6 2 154 


11. Final authority for welfare of pupils 13 100.0 

12. Budgetary allocation to program 13 100.0 

13. Payment to cooperating teachers 5 41.7 3 25.0 
1 7.7 10 76.9 

15. Provision for transportation 4 308 7 53.8 
3 23.1 5 38.5 


14. Student teaching fee 


16. Travel-accident insurance 


17. Provision for in-service training ll 84.6 
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18. Cooperation in in-service training 12 92.3 
19. Provision for follow-up services 13 100.0 


20. Appraisal of student 
teaching program 12 92.3 1 
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The Basic Issues Report: A Possible 


Renaissance In English Teaching 


JOHN W. GREGORY 
Emory at Oxford 
A Division of Emory University 


A supplement to College English, October, 1959, entitled The Basic 
Issues in the Teaching of English and presented by members of the 
American Studies Association, the College English Association, the 
Modern Language Association and the National Council of Teachers 
of English, could well be the germinal force in a renaissance of English 
teaching. The authors in the Preface declare: “Some of us in the pro- 
fession believe that a thorough re-examination of the whole problem of 
the teaching of English, from elementary grades through the graduate 
school is now imperative.” Then under “Basic Issues,” subtitled 
“Goals, Conient, and Teaching Problems,” appear thirty-five headings 
in the form of questions, followed by comments and, in most cases, sub- 
ordinate questions. The range of problems in English amounts to 
something like the alpha and omega of our language. The first is, 
“What Is English?”; the last, “Is there a special need in the English 
profession for a degree intermediate between the master’s and the doc- 
tor’s degree?” 

The very posing of what appears to be major questions, if not all. 
pertaining to this field, should have a salutary effect on English, 
especially in view of the many voices represented. The collective 
action of four highly respected organizations is indicative of at least 
two things: first, a much-needed tolerance for the divergent views to the 
extent of joint conferences for discussions; second, a concerted effort 
for the improvement of English instruction at all levels. Needless to 
say, solutions will not be easy and immediate: Much experimentation 
and research will be necessary, and finally a compromise of views will 
be essential before initiating significant changes in programs. How- 





* The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English, Supplement to College English, Octeber, 
1959, p. 6. 


* Ibid, pp. 7,13. 
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ever, evident throughout this “declaration of English independence” is 
the possibility of change in attitudes toward the instruction of English. 


In Communication in General Education, Earl J. McGrath says: 
“Men cannot live an intelligent life today without a knowledge of, and 
skill in using, the communicative arts. If they cannot read, and talk, 
and listen, and write understandably and read intelligently they cannot 
think clearly.”” 


With this admonition in mind I should like to comment briefly on 
Question 10: “Should the basic program in English be modified for 
students who are primarily interested in science, technology or related 
fields?” and Question 11: “Is teaching the reading of factual prose as 
much an obligation of the English teacher as training in the careful 
reading of literature?” These two questions are particularly relevant 
to the fundamental principle of required or core instruction in English, 
namely, functional language certainly in all academic work as well as 
in other life experiences. Let us take a look at English as a traditional 
discipline to see why it has been unable to serve adequately all dimen- 
sions of learning. Along with mathematics, science, history and other 
subjects, English established long years ago its province known as the 
English Department, authorized at the college level to make certain 
requirements for all students and to offer courses leading to a major in 
English (principally a study of literature). The content was primarily 
composition for freshmen and literature for the others, whether required 
or elected. Occasionally a course in speech or dramatics was available. 
The instructors were English majors with specialized training in litera- 
ture, that is, belles lettres. Naturally, theories from college English 
departments were carried into the lower eschelons of instruction. The 
resistance to this indoctrination has come from general education pro- 
grams at all levels. 


In the past the training of teachers has provoked much controversy. 
Should the secondary and college instructors have the same graduate 
work? Or is the major in specialized literature qualified to teach Eng- 
lish in junior high schools? The authors of Basic /ssues are optimistic 
at this point: “At present there is great variety, much of it healthy, 


* Earl J. McGrath, ed. Communication in General Education (Dubuque, Iowa, 1949), p. v. 
* The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English, p. 8. 
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among graduate schools in English. The introduction of the ‘New Criti- 
cism,’ ‘Humanities,’ structural linguistics, and the programs in Ameri- 
can Studies has changed the advanced study of English markedly dur- 
ing the past thirty years.””’ Whether or not one agrees with these schools 
of thoughts, their very existence indicates a liberal trend in teacher 
training. Without help from every other member of the faculty the 
emancipated English teacher, regardless of his broad liberal training, 
cannot change radically the instruction for the language proficiency of 
students. As one with a general background in English and with spe- 
cialized training in a particular area such as reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, he along with his language colleagues should bear the main 
responsibility for English—that is, the responsibility for classes, labora- 
tories, and basic equipment. However, an all-faculty committee should 
coordinate over-all objectives for language training. Certainly this 
group should plan syllabuses, direct research papers and independent 
studies, and make evaluations. 

Every discipline has its unique vocabulary and style of expression: 
the language of mathematics, the language of poetry, and the language 
of economics. One simply does not study a poem and a verbal mathe- 
matics problem alike although both may involve symbols. Semantically 
the word black varies in meaning when in the context of humanities, 
social studies, and science. The uses of the language need keys for 
understanding and communicating information and knowledge. Every 
student, regardless of his interests and pre-professional aptitudes, needs 
to know the English language, first as English, whether by name of 
linguistics, communications or something else, and secondly as English 
in biology, English in history, and English in literature. 


The Harvard Report emphasizes the all-faculty responsibility as 
follows: “Most of the English teacher’s time and effort, whether he is 
aiding readers or not, should be concerned with language. But we must 
go further and say that all teachers of whatever subjects have more than 
an incidental responsibility here. . . . Parroting apart, the language as 
used in a subject is in practice indistinguishable from the subject 
itself . . . . Teachers of these subjects sometimes are admirably 


equipped to help students listen and speak, read and write well. And 


® Ibid, p. 11. 








they have relatively defined, simplified, and organized subject matters, 
which is no slight advantage.”” 


In conclusion The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English, as set 
forth in its definitions and clarifications, could revolutionize English 
teaching. For its timely questions there may be answers advocating 
more programs of functional English needed by all users of the lan- 
guage. A coordinated program from elementary school through college 
involving all teachers of all subjects will strengthen not only English but 
also the other academic work. In addition to its utilitarian value, it will 
afford an experience for creativeness—the highest goal of the language. 


* General Education in a Free Society, Report of the Harvard Committee (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1945), p. 116. 
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A List of Suggestions for Public 
School Cooperating Teachers of 
Student Teachers 


PAUL C. BURNS 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence 


Of the several problems involved in student teaching, perhaps the 
one dealing with desirable student teacher experiences is most fre- 
quently neglected. Considerable information has been written for 
the administrator of the public school student teaching program 
advising him of his role in assignment and orientation of student 
teachers in the public schools and other details necessary to the 
coordinating of the program. Cooperating teachers have been told 
of ways in which they may be of help to the student teacher through 
developing a feeling of personal security and confidence on the 
student’s part. In the area of developing professional readiness and 
competency suggestions are often at best vague—one often comes across 
such statements as “provide a wide variety of learning experiences.” 
University and college supervisors who participate in student teaching 
programs are frequently asked by public school cooperating teachers to 
make recommendations regarding more specific types of experiences 
that student teachers might have in the cooperating public schools. 
Teachers would like to make the best possible contribution to the 
student teacher through providing most meaningful experiences dur- 
ing the practice teaching period. 

It may likely be true that certain experiences in and of themselves 
may not be the most crucial factor in helping to develop successful 
teachers. Real learning may eventually rest in a cooperating teacher 
and in a classroom situation that fosters effective work with children. 
This paper deals with what experiences may facilitate even greater 
learning where desirable settings exist. 

‘Here are some experiences that seem to be highly desirable as put 
in list form. The outline of experiences is merely a list of suggestions 
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for public school cooperating teachers to guide the work of student 
teachers. Nothing from the list should be required, and possibly no 
student might be asked to complete all the activities suggested. In 
many cases, adaptations would be desirable to fit more closely the 
particular situations in a specific classroom. In general the suggestions 
felt to be most important appear first. The form of the outline is such 
that the items may be used as specific assignments for the student teach- 
ers during the practice teaching experience. 


I. Experiences Concerned with the First Few Days 


A. Learn the pupil’s names. Preparing a class seating chart may facilitate 
this job. Read in some text which deals with child development to review 
in your thinking the behavior characteristics which children of this age group 
often exhibit. Note the extent and kind of variations. Select a few children 
and keep anecdotal record to understand them better. After each child’s name 
on the roster, write something that he does well. Try to make it different for 
each child. If feasible, a classroom sociogram may be prepared. 


B. Examine the school’s curriculum guides; textbooks; permanent folders; 
daily program; teacher’s lesson plans. Try to put in your own words the 
philosophy of the school. From the course of study and the textbooks make a 
list of the characteristics to be achieved by the end of the year by the average 
child in the room. Make a list of the topics studied or the units undertaken in 
social studies and science. Summarize the data found in folders of individual 


children. Study the reporting system. Devise other typical schedules for the 
day’s activities. 


C. Observe the teacher as he teaches. Move about the room freely to 
observe the children’s work; carefully note classroom procedures and manage- 
ment; observe the teacher’s methods of control; art of questioning; the teach- 
er’s role in classroom discussion. Keep notes on the techniques used by the 
cooperating teacher. Rewrite the lessons you set showing other ways of teaching 
the same content. Save sample forms of seatwork constructed and used by the 
cooperating teacher. 


D. Examine pupil papers. Keep a list of the kinds of errors most frequently 
made. Attempt to determine why they are the most frequent kinds of errors. 


E. Learn where the supplies and different teaching equipment and helps 
are kept in the room or the building. Learn to use those which are available. 
Make an inventory of the materials used and kept in the room—such as text- 
books, workbooks, supplemental readers, library books, art materials, etc. 


F. If achievement or readiness tests are given to children in the room, study 
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the tests and the test manuals. Know them well enough that you would be able 
to administer the tests if you were called upon to do so. See how the test 
results are recorded and interpreted. Plan with the teacher a program to meet 
the strengths and weaknesses as indicated by test results. 


G. Practice handwriting, if necessary, for board work. 


H. Be aware of books on beginning teaching that may help answer many of 
your questions, such as: Burr, Harding and Jacobs’ Student Teaching in Ele- 
mentary School; McKim’s Learning to Teach in Elementary School; Muldoon’s 
Earning to Teach; Michealis and Grim’s The Student Teacher in the Elementary 
School; Thomas’ Ways of Teaching in Elementary School; Wiggins’ The Stu- 
dent Teacher in Action; Wingo and Schorling, Elementary School Student 
Teaching; Yauch’s The Beginner Teacher. 


II. Moving into Assisting Activities: 


A. Help children individually when help is needed as you move about the 


room. Help children locate sources of information. Assist children in planning 
a bulletin board display. 


B. Help the teacher secure source materials; help in planning field trips; 
or arrange for visual aids. 


C. Aid teacher in preparing teacher-made instructional materials. 


D. Prepare a functional bulletin board in connection with a lesson planned 
by cooperating teacher. 


III. Beginning Teaching Experiences: 


A. Prepare and read a story to the class. This is a good first experience and 
may come as early as the second day. Through this experience, the student 
gets the “feel” of the whole group and the children find the student teacher a 
person with whom they can anticipate enjoyable experiences. The story may be 
strictly children’s literature, or it may be reading in some biography or other 
material that may be classified as collateral reading for one of the curricular 
areas. This is a dependable first experience that is quite apt to be successful. 
However, it may be well for the student teacher to observe the cooperating 
teacher conduct such a period first and plan cooperatively the first period. 


B. Tell a story to the class. 


C. Help the children with “on-the-stop” dramatizations of stories read. 


D. Dictate the words in spelling. 
E. Teach small groups and small subject areas: handle one reading group; 
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present a practice lesson in arithmetic; teach a short science lesson. Work 
with individual children on remedial or practice exercises. 


IV. Experiences Concerned with Conducting Lessons After Initial Experiences: 


A. Prepare and teach a unit (social studies, science, or health) covering 
a minimum of five teaching days. Units should pertain to a specific topic to 
be covered in the assigned grade. If there are no assigned units in the 
curriculum guides, the topic should be approved by the cooperating teacher. 


B. Teach reading to smaller groups and the whole class. In teaching the 
smaller groups, the work with each group should extend over a time period 
of sufficient length so that the student teacher can see the necessity of planning 
in advance of the actual teaching. The student may develop some devices for 
use in teaching reading to the children. There might be at least one reading 
lesson in which the whole class works as a single group. Such publications as 
My Weekly Reader or Wee Wisdom are suitable for such a lesson. 


C. Teach in several areas, as arithmetic, writing, spelling, oral language, and 
written language. Three to five consecutive days in one area would be a more 
desirable experience from the point of providing continuity. One such lesson 
might involve a “planning session” with all the pupils. There should be 
variety in the types of lesson prepared and taught. For example, in arithmetic 
there might be an introductory type of lesson; a re-introduction type of lesson; 
a summary or review lesson. For arithmetic lessons, the student teacher might 
prepare or develop two or three number devices for use with the children. In 
hand-writing, the student teacher might conduct one or two lessons on cor- 
rective-type handwriting. In language, the student might teach a discussion 
lesson; a poetry lesson; a usage lesson. Student teachers should experience 
the correlation of language arts with content subjects. 


D. Teach at least one lesson in the following areas: music; physical educa- 
tion; art. The student again should have varied experiences. For example, the 
student might plan and execute one indoor and one outdoor game period. He 
might experience teaching in different media in art—clay, finger paint, tempra, 
etc. 


E. Be responsible for the class while the regular teacher is absent from the 
room. The first time this is done, a thirty-minute period should be sufficient. 
Later the student teacher might be responsible for an entire half-day; and 
later a whole day. The rate at which greater responsibility is given the student 
teacher depends upon his readiness to assume it, of course. 


F. Participate in the social studies or science constructive activity such as 
making soap, weaving cloth, molding bullets or candles, or making cookies or 
butter. 
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G. Observe other teachers as suggested by the cooperating teacher and the 
principal. 


V. Experiences Concerned with Preparation of Materials to be used in Con- 
nection with the Actual Teaching of a lesson: 


A. Use films, slides, or filmstrips in teaching situations. The student should 
see that such aids are a part of instruction and are most effective where they 
fit properly into a specific instructional area. 


B. Prepare functional bulletin boards for use in connection with lessons the 
student teacher had planned. 


C. Plan and prepare worksheets for use with the lessons the student teacher 
will be teaching. These should fit into the instruction as an application of skills. 
In some situations, “study assignments” might be a more appropriate title. 


D. Help construct any charts, flash cards, number cards, and other in- 
structional devices for use in the room. Prepare at least one teaching aid for 
use in a lesson to be taught. A flannel board, or table display would be a 
suitable device. 


VI. Experiences Concerned with Aspects Other than Teaching, but Connected 
with Regular Work of the Classroom. 


A. Supervise pupils in the corridors; help with wraps, lunches, etc. 


B. Assume responsibility for taking pupils to the playground and returning 
them to the classroom. Included in the return trip is seeing that the pupils are 
seated and ready to begin work again. Working with pupils on the playground, 
either at recess or noon, is a desirable experience. 


C. Participate in planning and observing a program prepared by the pupils 
for parents or for other groups of children in the school, if the program is 
part of the regular classroom activities. 


D. Participate in the preparation of school records, and reports such as 


daily attendance, personality reports, reports to parents, book and equipment 
inventories. 


E. If feasible, assist with an excursion. Also participate in supplementary 
experiences such as clubs, assemblies, school paper, student government, and the 


like. 
VII. Experiences Not Directly Connected with Classroom Activities. 


A. Visit with the administrative head of the particular school. Become 
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acquainted with the procedures concerning discipline; use of special facilities; 
field trips; and the like. It is desirable for student teachers to attend a staff 
meeting. 


B. Attend any special meetings held by supervisors of music, art, and physi- 
cal education or any other in-service meeting. If feasible, some contact might 
be established with curriculum supervisors. 


C. Observe, and participate, where possible, in parent-teacher conference. 
Teacher and student should evaluate the conference after it takes place. 


D. Attend Parent-Teacher-Association meeting. 


E. Discuss many specific details with the cooperating teacher, as: the first 
days and weeks of school; problems of discipline; provision for individual 
differences; evaluation of lesson plans; keeping the interior of the classroom 
bright and interesting; working with parents; extra-duty responsibilities; pro- 
fessional ethics; professional organizations; and many others. 


It is hoped that this list of possible assignments of work for student 
teachers will prove to be of some assistance to cooperating teachers 
in their work with teachers in training. It is realized that the list is not 
a complete listing of all the valuable activities which might be used 
with student teachers, but perhaps this listing will provide opportunity 
for comments concerning items on this list and perhaps bring sugges- 
tions of additional items. 
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Is Secondary Science Adequate? 


DAVID D. REDFIELD 
Research Associate, 
Division of Educational Research 


and 
WILLIAM D. HEDGES 


Chairman, Science Education Department, 
School of Education, University of Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


During recent years considerable attention has been focused on the 
United States educational systems—especially in the areas of science 
and mathematics. As a result of the increasing national concern, more 
opportunities are developing to evaluate and improve our schools. 

It is the purpose of this article to report on selected factors relating 
to the programs, staff, and facilities of white secondary school science 
departments in one state. Through field study of these factors, evidence 
has been obtained concerning characteristics of this state’s secondary 
science programs as well as common problems faced by these schools. 
The findings offer constructive suggestions to many of our nation’s 


schools which are currently doing a creditable job even under formida- 
ble handicaps. 


PROCEDURE 


Three major approaches were utilized in determining the scope and 
content of this study: (1) the related literature was examined; (2) a 
special advisory committee of University of Virginia scientists and 
educators was formed to examine the initial proposal and to make spe- 
cific recommendations for improving it; and (3) an analysis was made 
of available data concerning those science teachers who attended the 
University of Virginia National Science Foundation Academic Year 
Institute during the academic years 1957-58 and 1958-59. Based on 
these three resources, a guide list of questions for investigation was 
formulated and tested by means of a pilot study. Subsequently, the 
sampling design was prepared, school cooperation was invited, and 
each of the participating schools was visited. Interviews were held 
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with the principals, senior science teachers, and selected students rated 
by these teachers as better or most promising in science. The schools’ 
laboratories also were visited and examined. 


SAMPLING 

A stratified random sample was employed consisting of seven geo- 
graphical strata and four randomly selected schools per stratum. Thus 
twenty-eight schools were included in the sample. Seven of these were 
city schools and twenty-one were county schools. Cooperation was ob- 
tained from all but one of the schools. Therefore, the net sample return 
was 27/28 x 100 or 96 per cent. In support of the sample as represen- 
tative, the distribution of rural and city schools and the size of the 
schools in the sample were found to be in close statistical agreement 
with state parameters published by the State Board of Education. If 
attempting to make quantitative generalizations from this study, the 
reader should bear in mind the following limitations: 

1. The study was restricted to white public secondary schools of 
one state. 

2. The study does not purport to follow a statistical model which 
accurately describes all schools in this country. The results should only 
be considered as suggestive of what one might find in conducting a 
similar but more extensive study. 


FINDINGS 


1. Several small rural schools are not offering a well-rounded science 
program to their better students. Ten per cent of the rural schools have 
offered no chemistry courses and twenty per cent offered chemistry 
alternate years with some other science. Only fifty-five per cent offered 
physics each year and thirty per cent offered no physics at all. 

2. The laboratory facilities for secondary science instruction are 
frequently inadequate. One third of the sample had no laboratory 
facility in use whatsoever. This represents forty-five per cent of the 
rural sample. It should be noted, however, that two of these schools 
possessed laboratory facilities, but the water and gas were shut off and 
the science department not allowed access to the facilities because of 
previous student maltreatment of them. 
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The limitations in facilities were not restricted to those schools with- 
out laboratories. For example, with respect to the per capita expendi- 
ture on science laboratory equipment, two types of funding were re- 
ported: purchase of equipment by sending an itemized request through 
channels, or procurement of equipment from special funds earmarked 
for the purpose. Only the latter procedure was investigated because 
of time limitations. Two city and ten rural schools reported having a 
fixed fund. Based on their expenditures in preparation for the academic 
year 1958-59, the mean per capita cost of science equipment reported 
was $0.97 per year, with a range from $0.33 to $1.76. 

Based upon the distribution and condition of the laboratory science 
equipment suitable for individual and small group experimentation, it 
is the opinion of the investigator that only 35 per cent of the schools 
had adequate equipment to teach all the sciences they offered. 


3. Existing laboratory equipment often receives little care, use or 
maintenance. Judging by the accumulated dust and corrosion noted on 
equipment and as a result of conferences with the teachers on this 
point, it is estimated that fifty per cent of the schools do not use as 
much as one half of the equipment they had on hand. 

In approximately one-third of the schools visited, a considerable 
amount of equipment was found to be in a serious state of ill repair. 
Microscope rack and pinion mechanisms were frozen from corrosion, 
magnets were ruined through rust and inadequate storage, delicate 
optics were scarred as a result of injudicious storage with sharp- 
cornered metal objects, chemical glass was stored without having been 
cleaned, and chemical balances reflected irreparable maltreatment. 
These are but a few of the deficiencies noted. More specifically, in 42 
per cent of the schools visited, there was no evident consideration given 
to arrangement and storage of equipment. 

This situation seems to be due to combinations of such factors as 
inadequate storage, time limitations for use of equipment, teacher 
apathy, and the fact that a sizable number of the rural teachers really 
do not understand how to use all of their equipment. 


4. Overcrowded conditions represent a serious problem. More than 
seventy-five per cent of the teachers reported they did not have enough 
space for needed expansion of their laboratory equipment stock. Only 
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desk drawers or boxes were provided as storage for fifty-eight per cent. 
The distressing truth of the situation was expressed by four teachers 
who stated that they do not order or request any science equipment 
because they just do not have space for it. 


More than sixty per cent of the teachers complained that class sched- 
uling is a serious problem. Because of the increasing youth popula- 
tion, schools were frequently crowded. In one elementary-high school, 
a science teacher was found teaching physics in the school cafeteria 
concurrently with one other class while the elementary children ate 


lunch. In another school classes were regularly conducted out in the 


halls. 


Every room was occupied every period in over fifty per cent of the 
rural schools. Typically, in the rural schools, and to some extent even 
in the large city and county schools, the teacher had a schedule of 
consecutively different subjects. Thus laboratory or demonstration 
equipment needed for one period could seldom be used in another 
that day. Equipment had to be set up, used, and put away in one 
period or not used at all. 


Over eighty per cent of the schools investigated did not have hall 
access to their equipment storage facility. General science teachers 
reported hesitancy in going into the laboratory in order to secure needed 
equipment while another teacher was conducting a class therein, be- 
cause of the disturbance to the other teacher’s class. For this reason 
alone equipment gathers dust on the shelves from disuse. One may 
maintain that the teacher should come early, use her free period, or 
stay after school to prepare for her classes. Three dedicated teachers 
were actually found who regularly sacrificed their lunch periods in 
order to ready equipment for early afternoon classes. 


Of the ten schools indicating that they had no problems in the pre- 
ceding respects, four had large new schools with laboratory tables in 
one part of the laboratory and regular classroom desks in the other. 
Three were large enough to circumvent the problem by consecutive 
scheduling of similar classes. One school effectively made use of a 
“traveling dolly” on which materials were placed in advance of their 
need and which could be wheeled from place to place in the school 
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as required. Possibly a number of schools might profit from utilizing 
this inexpensive device. 


5. School library facilities in many ways inadequately support 
science education. All but one school had a school library. However, 
only 35 per cent of the science teachers reported that their school 
science libraries were adequate for science instruction. Only 46 per 
cent of the teachers had been consulted in the selection of science 
periodicals and books. Nine, or 35 per cent, of the teachers were 
unable to cite the name of a single science book or periodical catalogued 
in the school library, and 46 per cent stated they never gave assign- 
ments specifically necessitating the use of the school library. Thirty- 
five per cent of the rural sample carried three or less science related 
periodicals. Sixty per cent of the students interviewed reported that 
the school library was closed at those times when they were free to 
utilize the facility. On the positive side, it should be noted that six 
teachers maintained on shelves within their own classrooms materials 
which they had personally obtained for student reference. 

Eleven per cent of the libraries visited had at some time been par- 
ticipants in the National Science Foundation circulating library pro- 
gram. On the other hand, 54 per cent of the school librarians were 
not even aware of the N.S.F.-A.A.A.S. library program. 

Typically the small rural libraries were overcrowded, grossly inade- 
quate, yet clean and well cared for. In one extreme case, the library 
was eight by seventeen feet in floor space with book shelves fourteen 
inches deep placed from floor to ceiling around all four walls except 
for two large windows and a door. Books were placed two deep on 
the shelves so that students at best could see the titles of only fifty per 
cent of them. A three by six foot table in the middle of the room served 
the dual function of desk for librarian and study table for the students. 
This library purported to serve the staff and children of a school with 
a student enrollment of 390. The librarian apologetically explained 
she knew her library was not complete or up to date but she could not 
order books when she had no place to put them. 


It may well be that these problems of inadequate book and periodical 
selection, lack of coordination between teacher and librarian, inaccessi- 
bility of available materials, little or no provision of time for students 
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to use the library facility, and overcrowded conditions are valid reasons 
why almost two thirds of the teachers reported that they considered their 
school libraries inadequate for science education. 


6. Science teachers read little professionally related literature and 
do not belong to professional organizations related to science and 
mathematics. It is almost trite to state that students with developing 
minds should be taught by persons who are themselves growing intel- 
lectually. Few would quarrel also with the thesis that the truly pro- 
fessional person is an active member of-one or more of the significant 
societies in his field. On both counts, science teachers and the National 
Science Foundation applicants are revealed as woefully inadequate. 
Thus, only three teachers of the sample, 12 per cent, read any profes- 
sional scientific journals at all. In addition, these same three persons 
are the only teachers who belonged to a professional science or mathe- 
matics organization. It is interesting to observe, however, that only four 
teachers could report having been made aware of scientific professional 
organizations or their counterpart journals while in college, this despite 
the fact that the majority earned their undergraduate degrees in science, 
mathematics, or some field other than education. 

On the other hand, twenty-two teachers, or 84 per cent, belonged to 
the state’s Educational Association and eighteen, or 69 per cent, be- 
longed to the National Education Association. How can this disparity 
be accounted for other than by the fact that the education associations 
are actively soliciting membership? Thus, although about one-third of 
the teachers are not members of the NEA, it is doubtful if any teacher 
is unaware of the existence of that organization. Can the same be said 
for many of the scientific organizations? 

The nature and amount of reading by teachers related to general 
science literature is also extremely limited. Over one-third of the 
teachers, 35 per cent, indicated they read no related periodicals, and 
less than one-half read more than one. The five most read general 
periodicals, in their order of occurrence, were Science Digest, Scientific 
American, Current Science, Science World, and Life magazine. 

Four teachers have published a total of twelve articles, three in 
journals of education and nine in science periodicals. It is not espe- 
cially surprising that these same four teachers were also those who 
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were doing the most reading, were members of the professional scien- 


tific organizations, and who had studied the most science while in col- 
lege. 


7. Science teachers are inadequately prepared. There were indeed 
notable exceptions to this statement. However, the median number 
of semester hours of education courses reported taken by the teachers 
interviewed was 9.5 undergraduate and 3.25 graduate. Nineteen per 
cent reported never having taken any education or psychology courses 
and fifty per cent of the teachers did not meet the current state minimum 
requirement of at least fifteen hours of work in professional education 
for the Collegiate Professional Certificate. Note that 94 per cent of the 
teachers reported possessing this or a higher teaching certificate. Two- 
thirds of the teachers reported having had science or mathematics as a 
college major or minor. This study certainly raises a question con- 
cerning the widely publicized criticism that the prospective science 


teacher takes too many education or methods courses instead of basic 
science courses. 


8. Schools receive little outside assistance for science education. 
Forty-two per cent of the teachers felt they no longer knew anybody 
on a college staff whom they could call on for advice or aid. Over 
fifty-five per cent of the schools reported that they have never been 
visited by any of the traveling science demonstrations such as those 
sponsored by Du Pont, General Electric, General Motors, Westing- 
house, and the Atomic Energy Commission. A quarter of the schools 
reported having had no guest lecturers for science whatsoever. 


The utilization of available government, industrial, and community 
equipment for science education is virtually nil. Only one school 
utilized any appreciable amount of U. S. Government surplus equip- 
ment in their science program. In fact, approximately eighty-five per 
cent of the schools visited were completely unaware of the availability 
of such equipment. 

In some instances, teachers do not know how to take advantage of 
available opportunities. For example, eleven schools, or forty-one per 
cent of the sample, had received civil defense radiological survey 
equipment complete with everything except instructions as to how to 
use and maintain it. This equipment is extremely expensive on the 
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commercial market and has value in many high school science courses, 
yet in eight of the eleven schools the teachers explained that they did 
not know what to do with the equipment and therefore stored it. 
Teachers having this problem will find valuable aid from the manual 
of experiments published by the U. S. Government Printing Office 
utilizing this survey equipment.* 


9. Too few opportunities are made available for the talented student. 
Of the schools which have laboratories, fifty per cent reported not mak- 
ing their facilities available for student. use at any non-class time dur- 
ing or after school. Thirty per cent of the teachers indicated that they 
spent some free periods with the students in the laboratory, and only 
fifteen per cent of the teachers reported making a practice of working 
with interested students after school or on week ends. 

Exactly thirty per cent of the schools had science clubs last year 
and twenty per cent reported intention of discontinuing them next year. 
The differentiating characteristic of the successful vs. unsuccessful clubs 
seemed to be the extent of personal involvement. Those schools which 
only had occasional lectures and “business meetings” lost student par- 
ticipation and interest in every case. Those clubs which were responsive 
to student interests and provided opportunity for personal involvement 
and success thrived and maintained a large student membership. For 
these and similar reasons, over sixty per cent of those students regarded 
by the teachers as best of most promising in science complained: “They 
are all about the same. I am not especially interested in any particular 
experiment given in school. We always know exactly what is going 
to happen in advance, but don’t even have time to see the experiment 
through.” 


SUMMARY 


In this article attention has been focused on the findings of a careful 
survey of certain factors relating to the adequacy of science programs 
among a stratified random sampling of the white public secondary 
schools of one state. Among the factors considered were available pro- 
grams, laboratory facilities, nature and condition of laboratory equip- 


* Laboratory Experiments with Radioisotopes for High School Demonstrations, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, published by the United States Government Printing 


Office. 
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ment, library facilities, professional preparation for teachers, and 
use of outside assistance. 

Though having many excellent schools with some highly superior 
science departments, this study suggests these are the exception not the 
rule. No attempt has been made to focus blame for the inadequacies 
revealed. As can be seen, a multiplicity of factors effect the quality 
of science education. 

The purpose of presenting these findings is not to affix discredit to 
any state. To the contrary, this article focuses on inadequacy only as 
a reference for continued improvement of our schools—not just the 
schools of any one state, but all schools where such improvement is 
suggested. Progress is the total result of many small steps and the 
efforts of many people over many years. The authors hope that this 
small study will be used as a contribution toward future progress in 
American science education. 








Approaches To the Unfamiliar 


FRANK BURROUGHS 
Willow School 


Artesia, California 


Why does a person fear the unknown or unfamiliar? Why does 
he hesitate to plunge into a new experience? 

These questions may at first appear to be leading into a discussion 
of philosophy rather than into a consideration of learning experiences, 
but if a teacher carefully examines his students, he will discover that 
these questions are pertinent even to the daily classroom lessons and 
assignments. 

The perplexity with which a student meets the unfamiliar is seldom 
more evident than in a third grade classroom in which the students 
are embarking upon the process of re-grouping. The youngsters eagerly 
watch as the teacher manipulates the numbers, but the teacher who 
observes closely detects the fear and uncertainty with which many of 
the pupils are meeting the new situation. 

The psychological upset created by the students’ uncertainty is a 
great deterrent to effective learning. But how can the teacher help the 
student to overcome this fear and hesitancy to step into the unfamiliar 
situation? 

One of the simplest and most effective approaches to the unfamiliar 
is through the familiar, natural situation. Such a situation need not 
be highly structured, but it should be familiar enough that the student 
can relate the information he has previously acquired to the unfamiliar 
situation and thus avoid the disastrous elements of fear and frustration. 

The attention of any student is more easily arrested through a 
presentation of something with which he is familiar, and attention 
is of great importance in any learning situation. 

One may drive along a highway, paying little heed to the surround- 
ings, when a farmhouse which looks familiar comes into view. Im- 
mediately the attention is captured. 


The surroundings are no longer uninteresting but are transformed 
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into vital elements of an experience based upon a familiar theme: the 
old farmhouse. For several minutes, perhaps even for an hour, each 
new element introduced into the picture can be related to the original 
element and makes the entire experience an invigorating thing instead 
of something which is passive or fear inducing. 

In gaining the attention of the student through a familiar experience 
or through familiar information the instructor bombards the memory 
and elicits from the student as much previous experience as the student 
can recall. As more and more elements of the former experience make 
themselves evident the student tends to identify himself with the pro- 
posed situation without the tendency toward uncertainty which plagued 
him in previous unfamiliar situations. 

The familiar approach should be natural or life-like. Few things 
could be more disastrous to learning than a familiar situation which 
is so highly structured that it loses its effectiveness. 

The teacher may also contrast the unfamiliar with the familiar. 
The students will not likely forget the enormity of the earth if the 
teacher contrasts it to the city in which the students live or even the 
classroom in which they study. 

The students will more readily learn the customs of different 
societies if those customs are contrasted to their own ways of doing 
things. 

Perhaps the most effective way of approaching the unfamiliar is 
to allow the student to discover the new elements as he participates in 
variations of the familiar experience. 

In this approach the general theme of the various phases of ex- 
perience remains fairly constant, but elements which are novel to the 
student, but which can be related to the original experience, are 
introduced. 

A child may learn the general theme of dressing himself. He may 
perform essentially the same routine day after day, but the mother 
may emphasize that he tie his shoes for the first time or part his hair 
himself or gather his clothes together. 

The experience is basically the same, but new elements constantly 
add to the child’s understanding and reduce greatly the tension pro- 
duced by a completely unfamiliar situation. 


As one learns to relate the unfamiliar to the familiar and to depend 
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upon the familiar to guide him into the unfamiliar he can enjoy mental 
peace and relax with the thrills of which Wordsworth speaks in his 


poem “The Daffodils.” 


“For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

*(They refers to pleasant thoughts of an experience.) 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils.” 





* Author’s words within parentheses above. 
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WHEN ON THE CAMPUS — 


of George Peabody College 


Be sure to stop and shop at the 


PEABODY BOOKSTORE 


(Student Center Building) 


Here you will find an excellent stock of current textbooks, popu- 
lar paperbacks, novelties and other gift items and supplies 
necessary for students and teachers alike. 


If you visit the Peabody Bookstore, the courteous service which 


you receive will no doubt prompt you to return again and 
again. 


For additional information, write: 


J. Lamar Smith, Jr., Manager 
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Frost, Chairman. 








PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
JULY, 1960 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this Issue: William M. Alexander, Jack Allen, Myrtle Bomar, 
H. C. Brearley, John E. Brewton, Claude S. Chadwick, Beatrice M. Clutch, Mabel 
Corry, Marjorie Criley, Harold D. Drummond, Lloyd M. Dunn, August Freund- 
lich, Norman Frost, William J. Griffin, Katherine Hall, Louis Nicholas, Alfred 
Pounders, Anna Loe Russell, Robert Polk Thomson, Warren I. Titus, Henry T. 
Waddell, Ned Warren, Joe Russell Whitaker, Theodore Woodward, T. P. Yeatman. 








Arts 
Forsee, Ayuesa. Frank Lloyd 
Wright: Rebel in Concrete. Macrae 
Smith, 1959. 181p. $3.50. 
A rather sweet and sentimental book 


about a rather acid, straightforward indi- 
vidual. Wright would have burned the 
manuscript. 


TRENT, CHRISTOPHER. Looking at 
Buildings. Roy, 1960. 160p. $2.75. 


English writers seem to have an especially 
keen sense for the attractions of buildings. 
Viewed esthetically, architecturally, _ his- 
torically and socially, a building can il- 
luminate our understanding and appreciation 
of the world about us. This little volume 
contains much about British buildings; better 
still, it is designed to open the eye to the 
art of seeing. 


ZAIDENBERG, ARTHUR. How to Draw 
Cartoons. Vanguard, 1960. 61p. $3.00. 


Not much different from the usual how to 
do it book. Provides the kind of crutch 
which sometimes helps adolescents. The 
problem always becomes how to get them 
to walk alone. 


Children’s Literature 
ApELsSoN, Leone. Please Pass the 
Grass. McKay, 1960. unp. $3.00. 
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This is a book to start a very young child 
exploring the wonders of the commonplace. 
Grass is a wonderful thing. Grass smells so 
sweet, it feels tickly. Grass is to picnic on, 
to skip upon, to slide on. From high up 
above, grass looks smooth as a rug, but it’s 
rough as a jungle if you are a bug. Grass 
is all this and much more. This is just 
the book to set the read aloud ages thinking. 


ARUNDEL, JoycEeLyNn. Jingo: Wild 
Horse of Abaco. McGraw Hill, 1959. 
137p. $2.95. 

Here is an unusual adventure story full of 
the drama of far away places and of how 
a young girl catches and trains a wild horse. 
Action pictures sketched on the scene by 


Wesley Dennis add a touch of reality to the 
story. 


ASHLEY, AupREY. Some Do and 
Some Don’t. Steck, 1960. 40p. $1.75. 


All the older animals in the forest warn 
the bear cub in this story not to do things 
because he may break a leg, or drown, or 
fall. The bear cub finally finds what he 
can do when an old pig tells him to go right 
ahead and do anything he would like to do. 
Soft green illustrations add to the appeal of 


this book. 


Baker, RicHArD St. BARBE. Kamiti. 
Duell, Sloan, 1960. 117p. $3.00. 


Beautifully written and _ beautifully  il- 
lustrated, this book presents a moving story 
of an African boy, Kamiti, born in the 
highland of Kenya. Heartily recommended 
to everyone who wishes to understand the 
African people. 


Barr, JeENE. This is My Country. 
Whitman, 1959. unp. $1.25. 


The beginning reader has here his first 
study of his country. Full of color and 
meaningful pictures on each page, he will 
be inspired to try the reading, and the 
choice of words and sentence structure will 
make independent reading a challenge to 
him. Highly recommended. 


BenTON, Rosert. Little Brother, No 
More. Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.75. 


Here is the story of a boy who had no 
name except Little Brother. When he was 
seven years old, it was, he thought, time to 
name himself. He decided he was going to 
be little Brother No More. This is Mr. 
Benton’s first book for children and the 
characters and incidents are drawn from 
stories of his father (who actually was 
Little Brother) and his relatives in Texas. 
Reinforced binding. 


Best, HERBERT. Sea Warriors. Mac- 
millan, 1959. 176p. $2.75. 


This is a fast moving story of a young 
Viking lad who leads a courageous crew of 
hardened warriors from Norway to Iceland 
to Greenland and finally to Vinland in 
search of a kidnapped older brother. 


BicHaM, Mapce. Merry Animal 
Tales. Little, Brown, 1960. 91p. $2.50. 


This collection of tales is made up of the 
adventures of a young rat, Blackie, and 
will interest beginning readers. This is a 
revised edition and changed slightly from 
the early one. It appears here in attractive 
format, carrying the original illustrations. 


BLAISDELL, Mary Frances. Bunny 
Rabbit’s Diary. Little, Brown, 1960. 
91p. $2.75. 

First published in 1915, this re-issue of a 
book popular with a former generation of 
children, will be welcomed by present-day 
parents and children alike. As many will 
recall, in this story Bunny Rabbit got a 
book for his birthday, a strange book, one 


without pictures or stories. His mother told 
him it was a diary. She told him he must 
write the stories in it. Bunny did write the 
stories. And what delightful stories they 
are you will find out when you read this 
book. Ages 5-8. 


BLEEKER, Sonia. Inca: Indians of 
The Andes. Morrow, 1960. 157p. $2.50. 


This story of the magnificent and in- 
credible Inca empire is told by an author 
with a real love for her subject. The book 
is one of a series on Indians for junior 
readers. 


Borescu, Mark. John Colter: Man 
Who Found Yellowstone. Putnam, 
1959. 189p. $3.00. 


Colters wandering took him from his 
native Virginia far up the Missouri River 
with Lewis and Clark and later into unex- 
plored reaches of Wyoming. He was also 
active in the fur trade of the mountain 
area. This biography for adolescents de- 
scribes Colter’s colorful career rather well, 
but is awkward in the handling of dialogue. 


Bonp, Giapys. Blue Chimney. Holi- 
day House, 1959. 164p. $2.75. 


This story concerns an eleven year old 
girl who learns to adjust to circumstances 
when she is thrown into a strange environ- 
ment. Moving from the sidewalks of Kansas 
City to the forest wilds of the Idaho pan- 
handle is a challenging adventure, even for 
adults. How Trilby Scott learns to love 
this “big country” is charmingly told. 
Recommended for girls nine through eleven 
years of age. 


Braby, CHARLES. Sword of Clontarf. 
Doubleday, 1960. 192p. $1.95. 


Against the half pagan, half Christian 
background of eleventh-century Ireland, 
Charles Brady tells of a suspenseful story of 
a boy who played a man’s role in the 
events leading to the fateful Battle of 
Clontarf, which preserved Christianity in 
Northern Europe. Ages 11-14. This is one 
of the Clarion books, a new fiction series 
featuring events in Catholic world history. 


Buck, MArcaretT. Small Pets from 
Woods and Field. Abingdon, 1960. 
72p. $3.00. 


A fine, informative, instructive little book 
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on how to catch, identify, feed and care 
for salamanders, lizards, small mammals, 
and other animals small fry like to have as 
pets. 


BUTTERWORTH, OLIVER. Trouble 
with Jenny's Ear. Little, Brown, 1960. 
275p. $3.00. 


Here is a warmly humorous, preposterous 
story as modern as tomorrow, the story of 
the potent effects of the electronic age on 
the small village of Pearson’s Corners. 
Present day boys and girls, ages 8-12, will 
find this book pleasant reading. 


CALDWELL, JoHN C. Let’s Visit In- 
dia. Day, 1960. 96p. $2.95. 


This reader for pupils ages 8-12 provides 
clear introduction to the people, history, 
and work of India, but conveys no clear 
impression of regional contrasts. Excellent 
photographs but only one map and that a 
poor one. 


CATHERALL, ARTHUR. Sea Wolves. 
Roy, 1960. 160p. $3.00. 


This is a well-paced adventure story about 
a tugboat plying off Bali. In good descrip- 
tive style Author Catherall tells what hap- 
pens when the youthful owner of the tug 
and his brave captain, falsely accused of a 
crime, prove their innocence by bringing to 
justice the real culprits. 


CavANNAH, FRANCES. They Lived in 
the White House. Macrae Smith, 1959. 
191p. $3.50. 

An interesting collection of stories about 
children who have lived in the White House. 
Glimpses into the past of our nation’s capi- 
tal as well as entertaining incidents in- 
volving these children and presidents from 
Washington to Eisenhower make this good 
reading for the ten to twelve year old. 


Cuase, Mary ELLEN. Donald McKay 
and the Clipper Ships. Houghton, 
1959. 181p. $1.95. 


A North Star Book. Donald McKay built 
ships famous for grace and speed. This is 
much the story of the ships as of the man, 
it is thus the history of a vital part of 
American life of the first half of the 19th 
century. The writing is good, the book’s 
design is first rate, and the volume as a 
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whole is a worthwhile one for adolescent 
readers. 


CHENEY, CORA AND PARTRIDGE, B. 
W. China Sea Roundup. Knopf, 1960. 
11lp. $2.50. 


A Far Eastern adventuue story for boys, 
told against the background of a United 
States Naval Base in the Phillipizes. 


CHRISTOPHER, MATTHEW. 
Stretch at First Base. 
1960. 149p. $2.75. 


Little Leaguers will enjoy this baseball 
story, but non-fans may find the vernacular 
hard going. The story builds up to a sus- 
penseful climax that keeps the reader 
wondering to the last page just what the 
outcome will be. 


Long 
Little, Brown, 


CLEMONS, ELIZABETH. Rodeo Days. 
Lane, 1960. 64p. $2.95. 


This is not just another cowboy book. It 
is an accurate picture of a phase of Western 
life authoritatively presented in simple text 
and action packed paintings drawn by an 
artist who was once a rodeo rider. Pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Rodeo 
Cowboys Association and the Rodeo In- 
formation Commission, the facts have been 
checked and double checked for accuracy. 
Ages 8-12. 


Curnarp, L. anp Newsy, D. D. 
Hidey Hole. Duell, Sloan, 1960. 152p. 
$2.95. 

Revolutionary War history lives again for 
Merry Winslow and her crippled brother, 
Jack, as they follow the clues in an old 
parchment letter about the disappearance of 
the original Merticese Winslow, who had 
lived many years ago on the Winslow home- 
stead, when the Hessians came. The mystery 
moves rapidly. Recommended especially for 
intermediate age girls. 


Cotver, ANNE. Secret Castle. Knopf, 
1960. 113p. $2.50. 


Best bosom friends, Molly-O and Pip, 
solve a mystery involving a deserted castle 
and a strange message from the past. This 
well-written, fast moving story is set against 
an authentic background on the Thousand 
Islands and the famous landmark—Boldt 
Castle. Ages 7-10. 
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Conk.n, Guapys. | Like Butterflies. 
Holiday House, 1960. 24p. $2.95. 


Butterflies belong to the sunniest hours of 
childhood, to the early years of excited 
wonder in discovery. The simple childlike 
text and the sparkling colorful illustrations 
will delight children who are getting ac- 
quainted with butterflies. 


CorNELIUS, ANNABEL. Grandma’s 
Make Up Stories. Greenwich, 1960. 
Alp. $1.95. 


As the title implies, this is a collection of 
little stories “made up” by a grandmother 
for the amusement and instruction of the 
youngsters. Through the personification of 
animals, the author seeks to inculcate in her 
young listeners high standards of morals and 
behavior. 


Davis, RussELi. Point Four Assign- 
ment. Little, Brown, 1959. 246p. $3.50. 


Here is a welcome book for adolescents 
about the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, better known as Point Four. 
The stories of victories over poverty and 
disease in many ports of the world is a 
stirring one and told well here. Similar 
works of non-fiction need to be made avail- 
able for Jr. High libraries. 


DeLeeuw, CatTeau. Give Me Your 
Hand. Little, Brown, 1960. 240p. 
$3.00. 


Should she choose the hand of Horace 
Estrabrook, the handsome blonde stranger 
from the East who promised romance, light 
and warm and carefree—a life of ease while 
his money lasted? Or should she choose the 
calloused, capable hand of the young farmer, 
Jethroe Parrish who was steadily increasing 
acreage? GIVE ME YOUR HAND is the 
story of Ellen Spencer’s choice. It is also 
a story of neighborly helpfulness and family 
love; of both the warp and woof of our 
country’s fabric. 


Dines, GLEN. Fabulous Flying Bi- 
cycle. Macmillan, 1960. 163p. $2.75. 


A welcomed title for the elementary 
science fiction fans. Jerry and Vic meet a 
fabulous scientist, masquerading as an ice 
cream man, and agree to help him publicize 
his latest invention, at the local fair. There 


is excitement, danger and finally an unex- 
pected but satisfying end. 


EARLE, OLIVE. State Trees. Morrow, 
1960. 34p. $2.50. 


A beautifully illustrated history of state 
trees, which will prove very valuable to the 
young student. The concise treatment gives 
in each case a description of the tree, 
where it grows best, and of what use it is 
made, besides its beauty. It will be an ex- 
ceptional reference tool for elementary work 
because of its treatment and also because of 
the beautiful drawings that occur on each 
page. 


Evarts, Hat G. Jim Clyman. Put- 
nams, 1959. 191p. $3.00. 


Jim Clyman explored more of the West 
than most men, and likewise lived longer 
than most to tell about it. Born on a 
Virginia farm in 1792 he lived until 1881. 
In between he took part in Black Hawk’s 
War, explored the Oregon Trail, was in the 
California gold rush and remained in Cali- 
fornia as a well known settler. Adolescents 
should find his life of great interest, and 
this telling of it is designed for them. 


FIisHER, AILEEN. Going Barefoot. 
Crowell, 1960. unp. $3.00. 


The joyous anticipation of going barefoot 
“like kittens and dogs, bears and beetles 
and hoppity frogs as soon as it’s June” is 
the happy theme of this joyous book. 
Freshness and spontaneity characterize both 
the verse and the pictures of the happy book 
for children four to eight. 


Forp, Nancy. Baba Yaga and the 
Enchanted Ring. Lippincott, 1960. 
121p. $3.00. 


This modern fairy tale is concerned with 
a Russian witch, a young prince, and an 
enchanted ring. All that make an exciting 
fairy tale, adventure, danger, surprises, are 
found here, and young elementary readers 
will be charmed. 


Foster, WILLENE. Seeds are Won- 
derful. Melmont, 1960. 3lp. $2.50. 
Look, Read, Learn. 

This text fits well into the primary 


science study which is very popular at this 
time. Primary in treatment and in il- 
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lustration, it can be successfully used by the 
young reader. The format is sturdy and the 
illustrations lively and interesting. Rec- 
ommended. 


Frost, Ropert. You Come Too. 
Holt. 1960. 94p. $3.00. 


Robert Frost has written ageless poems 
for the ages. In this small volume he has 
brought together fifty-one favorite poems of 
young readers. They are groups as follows: 
“I'm going out ;” “The woods are 
lovely, dark and deep ... ;” “I often see 
flowers ... ;” “He has dust in his eyes and 
a fan for a wing... ;” “I was one of the 


children told . . . ;” “Men work to- 
gether ;” “We love the things we 
love ... ;” and “I took the one less traveled 
by ;” The young of all ages will 


find the reading of these poems delightful. 


Garst, SHANNON. Tall in the Saddle. 
Hastings House, 1960. 160p. $3.00. 


This popular author gives elementary 
readers another Wyoming ranch story, with 
many interesting problems and boys and 
girls to be involved. The story is concerned 
with horses, of course, and a boy from the 


East who learns to love the West and 
especially horses. 
Gipson, GERTRUDE. About Our 


Weather. Melmont, 1960. 3lp. $2.50. 
Look. Read, Learn. 


Weather is a popular subject in ele- 
mentary science study, and the young reader 
will enjoy this attractive book. The topics 
chosen to be developed are well selected, 
and while the text is brief, it gives the 
general information they are interested in. 
Two color illustrations accompany the text. 
Recommended. 


GREEN, Ivan. Wildlife in Danger. 
Coward, 1960. 128p. $3.50. 

Twenty nine separate articles describe as 
many different forms of wildlife which have 
been seriously depleted if not threatened 


with extinction. Excellent reading for con- 
servation, 


GREEN, Mary. About Apples from 
the Orchard to Market. Melmont, 1960. 
3lp. $2.50. Look, Read, Learn. 


A factual account of the business of grow- 
ing apples, beginning with the planting of 
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an orchard. A brief section is given to the 
various points of culture until the fruit is 
crated for market and it is time to make 
cider and apple pies of the surplus. Ele- 
mentary reading. Recommended. 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN. Wonderful 
Story of You. Doubleday, 1960. 182p. 
$2.95. 


A simply and entertainingly written book 
on the anatomy and physiology of the human 
body for the 10 to 15 year old. Many 
satisfactory illustrations. 


GREUNBERG, SIDONIE MASTNER. Le?’s 
Read More Stories. Doubleday, 1960. 
160p. $2.95. 


This book is a sequel to LET’S READ A 
STORY, presenting more stories to read to 
the very young. The well-chosen stories in- 
clude tales of humor, imagination, and 
realism by such well-liked modern authors 
as Dr. Seuss, Carolyn Haywood, Hardie 
Gramatky, Berta and Elmer Hader, and 
Roger Duvoisin. Parents, teachers, and 
librarians will want this treasure chest of 
stories readily available for reading aloud. 


Haun, HANNELORE. Take a Giant 
Step. Little, Brown, 1960. 32p. $2.75. 


“The world around, big and little people 
walk on stilts. But children like stilts best, 
because they make them tall.” So begins 
this fascinating book about stilts and how 
on them you can take giant steps all over 
the place. This book also tells why people 
walk on stilts in India, in Paris, and in 
Mexico. It tells how with bamboo stilts 
you can make music; how you can play 
games; and it tell things you can reach or 
pretend to be on stilts. The format is most 
attractive; in keeping with the subject the 
book itself stands tall. The color illustra- 
tions complement perfectly the text and 
format. Ages 6 and up. 


HALuarD, Peter. Coral Reef Casta- 
way. Criterion, 1960. 188p. $3.50. 

This is a dramatic and humorous adven- 
ture story set in the Australian Great 
Barrier Reef, an exciting tale charmingly 


told by one who is an authority on Adven- 
ture. Ages 12-16. 


Hayes, Joun. The Dangerous Cover. 
Messner, 1960. 191p. $2.95. 


ver. 


Here is the inspiring story of how a small 
community and two courageous boys out- 
witted the ruthless might of organized 
piracy. Adventure and mystery unite to 
make a suspense filled drama. 


Henry, JOANNE. George Eastman. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1959. 192p. $1.95. 


Middle elementary readers will welcome 
another famous name to their favorite series. 
The fascination of a real story about real 
people, the interest in some special period 
of the nation’s history, together with the 
well edited, well illustrated text, continues 
to make this series a great contribution to 
the juvenile library. This new title, as well 
as the others, is highly recommended. 


HinsHaw, Mrs. Auice. The True 
Book of Your Body and You. Chil- 
dren’s Press, 1959. 47p. $2.00. 


A book written to help young children 
understand their own bodies. It is Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s interesting style that will appeal to 
parents of young children. 


Horrine, Lyxa. Jennie’s Mandan 
Bowl. Longmans, 1960. 105p. $2.75. 


Jennie’s problem was that she was 
ashamed of being Indian and of living on an 
Indian reservation. She loved her white 
teacher, however, and when the teacher 
asked her if her grandmother would help 
her make a Mandan bowl in the old Indian 
way of making pottery, Jennie’ promised she 
would. How the summer passed and how 
she kept her promise will interest upper 
elementary readers. 


HorsinvE, Rosert. Indian and His 
Horse. Morrow, 1960. 96p. $2.50. 

This is the authentic account of the In- 
dian as he began using horses. We learn 
that when white men came to America, the 
Indian did not use horses, but once they 
learned to handle them, horses became very 


important. Lively black and white drawings 
emphasize the text. 


Hocner, Dorotuy. Water Over the 
Dam. Lippincott, 1960. 220p. $3.95. 
The story of dams—low and high, single 


and multiple purpose—from the New Stone 
Age to our times. 


Honour, Aan. Unlikely Hero. Mc- 
Graw Hill, 1960. 175p. $3.00. 


This book is well named for Heinrich 
Schliemann is about as unlikely a hero as 
one could hope to find. From his hungry, 
lonely childhood came the drive for wealth 
and fame, and he attained the latter through 
pioneer work which gave him the title “the 
father of modern archeology.” 


Ipcar, Dantov. I] Like Animals. 
Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


Here are animals of all kinds: plain ones, 
strange ones, little ones, big ones, rough 
ones, and smooth ones. Children, ages 3-7, 
will enjoy the text and colored pictures. 


Jacoss, FLora. The Toy Shop Mys- 
tery. Coward, 1960. 96p. $2.75. 


Just when it seems that Mr. Yodel must 
close his bakery shop, Chubby and Priscilla 
and the Siamese cat come to the rescue. 
They not only catch a thief but they uncover 
the long hidden mystery of the miniature 
toy shop. Satisfying and suspenseful story 
for ages 6-10. 


Jacoss, JosepH. Celtic Fairy Tales. 
Roy, 1960. 183p. $3.00. 


A book of some eighteen Irish folk tales, 
this collection has a Celtic air about it, 
without over-dependence on early Irish 
words. Many of the stories are fable-like 
in character. “The Russett Dog” is a spe- 
cial treat. One could wish for more illustra- 
tions and a more sturdy make-up. 


Jauss, ANNE Marie. Under a Green 
Roof. Lippincott, 1960. 63p. $2.95. 


Averaging about three points of interest 
to every lovely, sensitive illustration, this 
book deals in readable text with America’s 
more common wild life. There is no index, 
so one must read straight on, and it is a joy 
to do so. Anyone who loves the outdoors will 
find the book rewarding, although the vo- 
cabulary may be a challenge to the young. 
This is a better argument for our wild life 
than many written for the purpose. 


JOHANSEN, MarcareT ALIson. Voy- 
agers West. Washburn, 1959. 237p. 
$3.50. 


Erik the Red, discoverer of Greenland, and 
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his son Lief, who is supposed to have dis- 
covered Vinland, are known hazily to every 
school boy. Here their story is told in a 
highly satisfactorily manner. The author 
writes well and is conscientious in her use 
of historical materials. A fine book for 
teen age readers. 


Jounson, Marcaret. Gavin: Scot- 
tish Deerhound. Morrow, 1960. 95p. 
$2.50. 

A serious story of a Scottish deerhound 
and his search for the affection and com- 
panionship of a person. His first owner gave 
him excellent care, but never allowed him 
work, confidence or freedom. By accident he 
became attached to a visitor, a boy, whose 
face and voice he never forgot, and to whom 
he was able to give his affection later in 
the story. Beautifully written and illustrated, 
it will be popular with middle elementary 
readers. 


Kenoyer, NATLEE. Claudia’s Five 
Dollar Horse. Duell, Sloan, 1960. 194p. 
$3.50. 


This story deals breezily with a twelve 
year old girl, her fourteen year old brother, 
their mother and Uncle Tom, who are all 
concerned about losing the ranch. When 
the heroine spends the grocery money on a 
thin, unpromising mare she feels sorry for, 
the luck changes, the pace quickens and 
more horses follow. Fifth and sixth grade 
horse minded will enjoy it thoroughly. 


KRASILOVSKY, PHYLLIS. Benny’s 
Flag. World Pub., 1960. unp. $2.50. 


Benny, an Indian boy living in a mission 
school in Alaska, loved his country very 
much. When school children were invited 
to suggest designs for the new state flag, 
Benny had a wonderful idea. He drew it as 
well as he could and turned it in, but, being 
timid, had no hope that it would be ac- 
cepted. Elementary readers will read many 
times this true story of Alaska’s new flag. 
Highly recommended. 


KRUMGOLD, JosEPH. Onion John. 
Crowell, 1959. 248p. $3.00. 


Onion John was the happiest and most 
eccentric inhabitant of Serenity. His accent 
and his magic were understood by only one 


person, twelve-year old Andy Rusch, Jr. 
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When Andy’s 
Onion John by insisting he live by modern 
day standards, great changes took place in 
Andy’s life, Onion John’s Life, and even 
that of Andy’s mother and father. Children 
will love ONION JOHN for the unique story 


father decided to “civilize” 


it unfolds; adults will like the overtones 
that children may not catch. The story has 
humor, pathos, and purpose. It has surprises 
and suspense, breadth and depth. 


Lapp, ExizaBetH. A Fox Named 
Rufus. Morrow, 1960. 96p. $2.75. 


A very natural adventure of an eleven- 
year-old girl, with a fox she had caught in 
a trap. Although Mary lived in the country 
and was accustomed to feeding and caring 
for animals, she found that she faced a 
difficult decision in regard to this fox that 
she wanted so much to tame. Middle ele- 
mentary reading. Attractive format and 
beautiful illustrations. Recommended. 


LAURITZEN, JONREED. Treasure of 
the High Country. Little, Brown, 1959. 
210p. $3.00. 


The Caraloma country of Northern Ari- 
zona is the locale of this gripping mystery 
story. Adolescents will find in the book 
good descriptions of an unusual portion of 
our country and a well told tale. 


Lorenz, Carissa. Junket to Japan. 
Little, Brown, 1960. 187p. $3.50. 

A somewhat fictionalized, first person ac- 
count of the visit of an American boy to 


Japan; fine if you like your facts garnished 
with fictional chit-chat. 


McCuTcHan, KEN. Adventures of 
Isaac Knight. Greenwich, 1959. 140p. 
$2.75. 

Knight was seized by Indians in 1793. He 
was carried from Kentucky into the Illinois 
country and eventually escaped from his 
friendly captors by a circuitous Great Lakes 
route. There is much material for drama 
in this story and the author uses it moder- 
ately well. 


McNEILL, James. Sunken City and 
Other Tales from Around the World. 
Walck, 1959. 160p. $3.00. 

Here are twenty unfamiliar but interesting 
fairy tales collected from round the world 
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and retold with magic and charm by a new 
writer for children. Countries represented 
with stories are: Holland, Ireland, the 
Ukraine, Iceland, Bohemia, England, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Lithuania, Greece, 
Serbia, Hungary, Estonia, China, Norway, 
India, Germany, and Scotland. 


Martin, Patricia. Chandler Chip- 
munk’s Flying Lesson. Abingdon, 
1960. 64p. $2.50. 


Children three to seven years of age will 
enjoy these adventures of the animals who 
live at Blackberry Acres. These are good 
read aloud stories or good reading books for 
first and second graders. 


MERRILL, JEAN. Blue’s Broken Heart. 
McGraw Hill, 1960. unp. $2.25. 


With the simple directness of a folk tale, 
Jean Merrill tells how Dr. Thomas, an ani- 
mal doctor, fixes the broken heart of a little 
dog named Blue. Ronnie Solbert’s pictures 
of Blue, Giraffe, Crocodile, Leopard and the 
other animals are as appealing as the story 
is engaging. 


Mites, Betty. Day of Summer. 
Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.75. 


Through poetic text and simple pictures, 
the child reader experiences a day of sum- 
mer from morning through noon to night. 
He feels the hot sun shining, hears a bird 
call, smells fresh laundry blowing, tastes a 
summer plum, and sees a firefly’s spark. And 
these are only a few of the experiences 
awaiting the child reader. Ages 3-6. 


NATHAN, RopBert. Snowflake and 
the Starfish. Knopf, 1959. 68p. $2.95. 


This is an intriguing fanciful story in 
which a lonely sea-witch tries to persuade 
Vicky and her brother, Thomas, to make 
their home with her in the sea. She wants 
them to leave the things they need and 
love in exchange for the vast and mysteri- 
ous treasures of the deep. The mood of 
the sea and the half-real, half-imaginative 
world that belongs to children are captured 
in text and aquatic blue and green illustra- 
tions. 


Nrxon, Lucite M. Young Ranchers 
at Oak Valley. Lane, 1960. 63p. $2.95. 


Filled with factual information about 


daily life on a western cattle ranch, this 
book should make a fine addition to the 
social studies section of a reading corner. 
Information on good conservation practices 
is included and the photographic illustra- 
tions are well chosen and attractive. 


OLDEN, SAM. Getting to Know Ni- 
geria. Coward McCann, 1960. 64p. 
$2.50. 


The author of this interesting account 
lived in Nigeria, and the details of the daily 
happenings are his personal observations, 
and therefore seem very real to the reader. 
Elementary readers are given here a very 
understanding approach to a country about 
which there has been little written for them 
before. Recommended. 


O’Leary, Frank. Cappy Cardinal. 
Steck, 1960. 32p. $1.75. 


A modern fable telling why the cardinal is 
red. Written for the very young child the 
text is brief and simple. There are unusual, 
colorful pictures on every page, which were 
done by the author. 


RADLAUER, EpwarRD. About Atomic 
Power and People. Melmont, 1960. 
47p. $2.50. Look, Read, Learn. 


Nine important divisions of the study of 
atomic power are presented briefly here for 
the elementary reader. Well illustrated and 
written in a very readable style, the account 
will be an important source book, readily 
usable because of the excellent index. 


RADLAUER, RUTH SHaw. About Four 
Seasons and Five Senses. Melmont, 
1960. 47p. $2.50. Look, Read, Learn. 


Intended for the beginning study of the 
seasons, this title deals with a child’s per- 
ceptions of his experiences related to his 
five senses. A very simply but effec- 
tive treatment, illustrated with attractive 
black and white drawings on each page. 
The young reader will enjoy it thoroughly. 


REEDER, RusseLL Potrer. The 
Story of the Revolutionary War. Duell, 
Sloan, 1959, 249p. $3.95. 

Teen-age boys who enjoy military history 
will find this book a reasonably vivid ac- 


count. The illustrations are good and there 
is a bibliography. 
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Rees, Evinor. About Our Flag. Mel- 
mont, 1960. 3lp. $2.50. Look, Read, 
Learn. 


This book will prove to be another favor- 
ite of this attractive series. The study of 
flags is fascinating to elementary readers, 
and this one, although very brief, develops 
some very interesting observations for this 
age group. Recommended. 


Rei, ALastair. Supposing. Little, 
Brown, 1960. 48p. $3.00. 

Did you ever play just supposing? Well, 
this is the very book to stimulate and amuse 
you. Just suppose, for example, you painted 
a picture of the view from your window and 
painted the river yellow just for fun, and 
when you went out the next morning the 
river had really turned yellow. This is a 
book to nourish the imagination of children 
of all ages. 


Ripper, CHARLES. Ground Birds. 
Morrow, 1960. 64p. $2.50. 


An easy to read description of the appear- 
ance, feeding and living habits, and pre- 
ferred location of six important birds that 
prefer to live directly on the ground. Inter- 
esting black and white drawings accompany 
the text and add much to the study. Rec- 
ommended. 


Russett, Sorverc. About Saving 
Wild Life for Tomorrow. Melmont, 
1960. 3lp. $2.50. Look, Read, Learn. 


Like the other titles in this series, this 
offers the elementary reader a brief survey 
of the nations problems; in this case, con- 
servation of wild life. A well made book, 
with interesting two tone pictures through- 
out. Recommended. 


SeicNnoposc, Francoise. Things | 
Like. Scribners, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


What do you like? asks Francoise on the 
last page of this book. Responses of chil- 
dren will differ just as they differ in the 
book. A girl likes animals, a yellow dog 
likes people, a boy likes picnics, vacations, 
and the circus. Children will enjoy com- 
paring their likes to those so attractively 
presented here in text and pictures. 


SeELsaM, MILLICENT. How to Grow 
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House Plants. 
$2.50. 


For the junior who wishes to cultivate a 
“green-thumb” and enjoy growing plants of 
many kinds in a living room window, here 
are lucid, well illustrated instructions. 


Morrow, 1960. 6p. 


SHANNON, TERRY. About Caves. Mel- 
mont, 1960. 46p. $2.50. Look, Read, 
Learn. 


An interesting study of caves is presented 
here for elementary readers. The text is 
brief, but the points brought out will fas- 
cinate young readers interested in this field. 
There are illustrations on each page which 
emphasize and augment the text. Recom- 
mended. 


SHERBURNE, Zoa. Evening Star. 


Morrow, 1960. 217p. $2.95. 


Against the colorful background of an 
island off the coast of Washington state, Zoa 
Sherburne tells an engrossing story of how 
a young girl comes to terms with her own 
special problems and with the inevitable 
changes that growing up brings. Ages 12-16. 


SIMISTER, FLORENCE PARKER. Girl 
with a Musket. Hastings House, 1960. 
116p. $2.75. 


This novel for adolescents is a romance 
involving a young girl who pretended to be 
a boy so that she could serve in the army 
during the American Revolution. All the 
time she was actually in love with a black- 
smith. The story, albeit a freakish one, has 
some substance in fact and is presented 
moderately well. 


Son, Norma. A Day at the Coun- 
try Fair. Lippincott, 1960. unp. $2.50. 
A very brief account of a child’s experi- 
ences at a fair, told and illustrated for the 
pre-school child and the beginning reader. 


Simpson, WituMa. About the News 
and How It Travels. Melmont, 1960. 
3lp. $2.50. Look, Read, Learn. 


This text gives the early elementary reader 
a general survey of this field. It aims for a 
complete picture of communication today, 
rather than the detail of any of the mediums. 
The book is well made, the illustrations in- 
teresting and the sentence structure and 





vocabulary within the reach of the young 
reader. 


SLopopkiN, Louis. Up High and 
Down Low. Macmillan, 1960. unp. 
$2.50. 


Captivating illustrations of frolicking 
lambs and goats going uphill and down 
meadow and a rhyming and rhythmic text 
telling the adventures of Billy the Kid and 
Sam the Lamb make this a delightful book 
to read aloud to the very young children. 


SmitH, WILLIAM Jay. Typewriter 
Town. Dutton, 1960. 32p. $2.95. 


There are two unusual features about this 
collection of children’s humorous verse; one, 
the illustrations are formed from ingenious 
arrangement of typewriter marking, high- 
lighted by color; and two, the author’s 
choice of words. A brief collection, the 
book would be an interest builder, for ele- 
mentary English classes during creative 
writing projects. 


SONDERFAARD, ARENSA. My First 
Geography of the Panama Canal. Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1960. 60p. $3.50. 


Probably the only child’s geography of 
this great canal. An essential for the school 
library. 


SONDERFAARD, ARENSA. My First 
Geography of the Suez Canal. Little, 
Brown, 1960. 6lp. $3.50.. 


An ideal supplementary reader for the 
study of the Near East in geography classes. 
Numerous sketches, several valuable maps. 


SPEISER, JEAN. River in the Dark. 
John Day, 1960. 189p. $3.50. 


Set in Mammoth Cave National Park and 
especially in the “New Cave,” not yet open 
to the public, this mystery novel dealing 
with “spelunking” and Ranger all the way, 
will be popular. Drew Elliott is an interest- 
ing hero, the pace of the story is brisk, the 
subject absorbing. The climax occurs when 
Drew with some friends, is trapped in a 
flood from an underground river. 


STEFFAN, Jack. Mountain of Fire. 
John Day, 1959. 191p. $3.50. 


This is a volume of the Your Fair Land 


series. It is a novel for adolescents about 
Lassen Peak, an active volcano in Califor- 
nia. Indian lore and geography are here 
mingled pleasantly. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Good Day— 
Which Way. Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


Early elementary readers will thoroughly 
enjoy the experiences of little rabbit as he 
tried to learn which was his right hand. 
Simple text, lively, colorful drawings. A 
learning book. Highly recommended. 


STEVENSON, Avucusta. Israel Put- 
nam: Fearless Boy. Bobbs, Merrill, 
1959. 192p. $1.95. 


Young readers may enjoy this tale, but 
should not consider it a biography of Put- 
nam. Rather the story is an idealized one 
of great bravery and heroism by a young 
boy. He seems to have been a percursor of 
Superman who read faithfully Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac. 


STEVENSON, AucustTA. Nathan Hale: 
Puritan Boy. Bobbs, Merrill, 1959. 
192p. $1.95. Childhood of Famous 
Americans. 

Skillfully written and well illustrated, this 
book will give delight to young readers. Its 
view of Puritan life in mid-18th century 
will not please many historians, but the 
story is a good one. A few final pages iden- 
tify Hale as a famous Revolutionary War 
spy. 


STEWART, ELIZABETH. See Our Pony 
Farm. Reilly and Lee, 1960. 43p. 
$2.50. 

Here is a book first graders can read 
about a subject they love—ponies. Sixes 
and sevens will find delight in reading this 
book themselves. Illustrated with full-page 
photographs. 


Syme, RonaLp. Captain Cook: Pa- 
cific Explorer. Morrow, 1960. 9%6p. 
$2.75. 

Well designed and carefully written, this 
book makes a fine first introduction for 
young readers to the famous 18th century 
explorer. Any elementary school library 
should consider it a welcome addition. 
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THomas, Henry. Wright Brothers. 
Putnam, 1960. 126p. $2.50. Lives to 
Remember. 


Suitable for upper grades and junior high 
audiences, this carefully written biography 
of the famous brothers details their early 
struggle to be taken seriously and their 
magnificent success at Kitty Hawk. 


Topetius, ZACHARIAS. Canute Whis- 
tlewinks. Longmans, 1959. 271p. $4.00. 


Here are delightful stories for reading 
aloud, tales of trolls, fairies, magic animals, 
snowy mountains and frost, giants, wizards, 
and magic from the lands of the Midnight 
Sun written by Zacharias Topelius, Finland’s 
famous author. This book deserves a place 
on the children’s library shelf next to the 
books of Andersen, Lang and Perrault. 


TURNBULL, ELEANOR. Fairy Tales of 
India. Criterion, 1960. 170p. $3.50. 

Here retold for modern youth are sixteen 
fairy tales from the enchanted world of 
India—the India of many, many years ago. 
While these tales are Indian, they are also 
international. For many of our most be- 
loved stories are rooted in this ancient lit- 
erature. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. Jeptha and the 
New People. Dutton, 1960. 113p. 
$2.50. 

This book contains elements that provide 
good leisure reading—action, humor, ro- 
mance. The reader shares with young Jep- 
tha and his new friend the joys of a Maine 
Coast summer. The boy’s happiness is 
marred only by thoughts of separation at 
Summer’s end; but all ends happily in the 
fast paced story. 


Weir, RutH Cromer. Science, 
Science Everywhere. Abingdon, 1960. 
45p. $2.00. 

Mike and Sue become interested in science 
and discover that everywhere they look there 
is a scientific field to be explored. Written 
and illustrated for beginning readers, the 
book will prove popular for primary grades. 


WELLMAN, Pau. Indian Wars and 
Warriors: East. Houghton, 1959. 183p. 
$1.95. 
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No man could retell fully all the stories 
of the Indian wars that occurred east of 
the Mississippi. Wellman’s handling of this 
large topic is more successful than might 
be expected. Eleven stories of important 
wars are presented with real skill. Adoles- 
cent readers will enjoy them, but will not 
gain a unified insight into the nature of the 
conflict between the advancing whites and 
the red men. This is a North Star book. 


Wituiams, Jay. The Tournament of 
the Lions. Walck, 1960. 115p. $2.75. 


Jay Williams has dramatized the ideas that 
governed chivalry—honor, vassalage, broth- 
erhood, piety and prowess—in this prose 
version of the heroic ballad, the SONG OF 
ROLAND. During a tournament of knights 
of 1448, two high spirited young squires hear 
the Roland and Oliver story for the first 
time. In the course of the tournament, as 
his own abilities are being tested, each gains 
understanding of the story, the meaning of 
chivalry and his own character. Ages 10-14. 


Wison, Barpara Ker. Fairy Tales 
of Germany. Dutton, 1959. unp. $1.50. 


Barbara Ker Wilson retells with charm 
four German fairy tales: The Cunning 
Dwarfs, Mother Holle, The Schildburgers, 
and the Little Faun. Color illustrations on 
every page. 


Witson, Barsara Ker. Fairy Tales 
of Ireland. Dutton, 1960. unp. $1.50. 


Barbara Ker Wilson retells simply and 
charmingly four Irish fairy tales: The Chil- 
dren of Lir, The Green Glass Bottle, The 
Soldier’s Billet, Clever Tom and_ the 
Leprechaun. Interesting pictures in color 
on every page. 


Witson, Barpara Ker. Fairy Tales 
of Russia. Dutton, 1959. unp. $1.50. 


Barbara Ker Wilson retells with charm 
four Russian fairy tales: The Flying Ship, 
The Little Scarlet Flower, Dobrynya the 
Dragon Slayer, and the Stranger’s Boast. 
Beautifully illustrated with color pictures 
on every page. Book is not substantially 


bound. 


Education and Psychology 


BERKOWITZ, PEARL AND ROTHMAN, 
E. P. The Disturbed Child. New York 


University Press, 1960. 204p. $4.00. 


The psychologists who authored this book 
have written non-technically on the recogni- 
tion and education of the emotionally un- 
stable child. While the major emphasis is 
on the characteristics of the disturbed 
child, some emphasis is given to teaching 
procedures. The volume should be a useful 


general reference for teachers of maladjusted 
children. 


Bryan, Roy. Twelve Teachers and 
Their Effects on Students. Western 
Michigan University, 1959. 75p. $.50. 
Faculty Contributions, series 4, no. 4. 


A thought-provoking study of the reac- 
tions of twelve students to their teachers 
presented in graphic form and terse state- 
ments designed to give teachers insight into 
the effects of classroom atmosphere and 
teacher personality on performance of stu- 
dents. Well worth the brief reading time 
involved. 


Frascona, JosepH. CPA Law Re- 
view. Irwin, 1959. 942p. $10.80. 


This revision of the standard text in this 
field is of the usual high quality. Those 
preparing for the CPA examinations will 
find in this text all the information needed 
in order to anticipate the questions, know 
the law and prepare the answers in the form 
required. A number of new features are 
included. Various legal forms are scattered 
throughout the book as illustrations. 


FREDERICK, Ropert. The Third Cur- 
riculum. Appleton, 1959. 454p. $5.75. 


The author discusses student activities or 
“The Third Curriculum” as an essential part 
of “deliberate” education in this country. 
He urges the same attention to this aspect 
vf school life as is given the required and 
elective curriculums. This up-to-date and 
comprehensive work encompasses the na- 
ture and function, management, and cate- 
gorization of student activities. It should 
be a valuable resource for educators, par- 
ticularly on the high school level. 


IvaLL, T. E. Electronic Computers. 
Phil. Lib., 1960. 263p. $15.00. 

This book employs a broad general ap- 
proach to the whole field of computing. It 
is intended as a non-mathematical introduc- 


tion to the principles and applications of 
computers employing valves, transistors, and 
other electronic devices. Most of the book 
is devoted to describing the circuitry and 
construction of both digital and analogue 
computers. New pictures and diagrams are 
used throughout the text. 


McKim, MARGARET GRACE AND 
OTHERS. Learning to Teach in the Ele- 
mentary School. Macmillan, 1959. 
613p. $6.50. 


Very useful book for the use with begin- 
ning students in elementary education. 
Sound point of view and a minimum amount 
of jargon. 


MENNING, J. F. anp Witxkinson, C. 
Writing Business Letters. rev. ed. Ir- 
win, 1959. 613p. $8.10. 

In this text, emphasis is placed upon the 
broader, more important aspects of style 
and psychological effect produced by letters. 
Correctness in writing, however, is not neg- 
lected. A wide variety of writing situations 
is included. Sample model letters are used 
to illustrate many situations. 


Racan, WILutiAM. Modern Elemen- 
tary Curriculum. Holt-Dryden, 1960. 
505p. $6.00. 

A revision of a good basic work, bringing 


it up to date yet maintaining the balanced 
presentation of the original. 


Health and Physical Education 

SHEPARD, NATALIE. Foundations and 
Principles of Physical Education. Ron- 
ald, 1960. 352p. $5.00. 

A fine presentation of the basic materials 
which make up the discipline of physical 
education. This book is valuable addition to 
the limited basic materials on the subject. 
The author has presented the materials in 
a unique and interesting way. 


Literature 
BootH, MICHAEL AND Buruans, C. 
S. 31 Stories. Prentice Hall, 1960. 
364p. $3.50. 
A useful collection of stories by the best 
English, American and Canadian writers of 
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recent times. Designed for the freshman 
English level but would also be suitable for 
literature courses. 


Cote, WituiaM. Poems of Magic 
and Spells. World Pub., 1960. 244p. 
$3.95. 


Here are ninety poems by 60 different 
authors—all poems about magic and spells. 
Truly, this is an enchanting book about en- 
chantment, the magic-making of leprechauns, 
mermaids, elves, sorcerers, goblins, and 
witches. Mr. Cole’s discriminating selection 
combined with Peggy Bacon’s imaginative 
drawings make this a distinguished book, 
one which everyone interested in poetry and 
magic will want to own. 


Doremus, Ropert. Writing College 
Themes. Oxford Univ. Press, 1960. 
160p. $1.50. 


This paperbound handbook presents thirty 
writing assignments ranging through the 
major forms of discourse and discussing the 
rhetorical principles involved. A useful sup- 
plement to any freshman English text. 


GREENE, Davin HERBERT AND STE- 
PHENS, E. M. J. M. Synge. Macmillan, 
1959. 321p. $6.95. 


This is the most complete and best bio- 
graphical account of one of the central fig- 
ures in the “Irish Renaissance.” It is based 
on the papers left by Synge on his death. 


Howe, Irvinc. Modern Literary 
Criticism. Beacon, 1958. 438p. $6.50. 


A good collection of essays representing 
most of the contemporary schools of criti- 
cism and many of the most brilliant critics 
of our day.- An introductory essay by the 
editor usefully discusses the methods and 
assumptions of leading critics. 


Nose, Iris. Great Lady of the 
Theatre. Messner, 1960. 192p. $2.95. 


This biography of Sarah Bernhardt em- 
phasizes the “divine Sarah” aspect of her 
life and character. Written with close atten- 
tion to detail, this short account of Bern- 
hardt’s life and times would be most suited 
for a high school library, and is calculated 
to inspire budding actresses to conquer the 
theatrical world. 
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STRINDBERG, AuGusT. Saga of the 
Folkungs (and) Engelbrekt. Univ. of 
Wash., 1959. 204p. $4.00. 


This is a much needed translation of two 
historical plays written by a genius of the 
modern theatre. It may be that Strindberg's 
history plays are less interesting to us than 
Shakespeare’s mainly because the history 
of Sweden is of less concern to us than that 
of England. 


Music 
Hope, Artur. Jews in Music. Phil. 
Lib., 1960. 364p. $5.00. 


This is an orderly, reliable and interest- 
ingly written account of the Jewish contri- 
bution to music since the early 19th century. 
Both sacred and secular music are discussed 
extensively, and practically every aspect of 
musical endeavor is here fully represented 
and placed in perspective against cultural 
backgrounds of its time. An _ invaluable 
book. 


Reference 
Briccs, Martin. Everyman’s Con- 
cise Encyclopedia of Architecture. Dut- 
ton, 1960. 372p. $5.00. 


Illustrated and alphabetically arranged 
articles describe the traditional and modern 
architecture of all the chief countries of the 
world, give definitions of architectural terms 
and condensed biographies of famous archi- 
tects. Entries under each country have use- 
ful historical information. Bibliographical 
references will be found throughout the 
work. 


Suores, Louts. /nstructional Mate- 
rials. Ronald, 1960. 408p. $6.50. 


“This book has been written as an intro- 
ductory textbook for prospective teachers 
enrolled in the growing number of courses 
in instructional materials being offered by 
teacher-education institutions. It is also in- 
tended as a guide for teachers in service.” 
The author feels that the trend is away 
from the concept “library” and “audio vis- 
ual center” toward a unified Materials Cen- 
ter. He includes as instructional materials 
library books, audio-visual aids, television, 
glass slides, filmstrips, flat pictures and 
maps, real objects and community resources. 





The first chapter surveys the management 
and scope of a Material Center, and each of 
the next eleven chapters “is devoted to a 
major area of materials.” A bibliography of 
“readings” and “viewings” follows each 
chapter. A list of tools city, arranged by 
chapters, is a very useful feature. A “name 
index” and “Subject Index” complete the 
book. Students, teachers, librarians and 
materials center administrators will find 
this publication a most helpful survey of 
the field and an extremely useful resource 


book. 


STOUTENBURG, JOHN. Dictionary of 
the American Indian. Phil. Lib., 1960. 
462p. $10.00. 


This dictionary is the result of five years 
of research, interviewing, and travel. It 
contains the definitions of the Indian words, 
geographic locations, tribal and personal 
names and Indian customs. The coverage of 
Indian terms seems somewhat spotty, and 
sources are not given. It would be helpful 
if pronunciation of Indian terms was given. 
Longer entries list present day “Indian 
Events” and “Indian Reservations.” This 
dictionary is probably not sufficiently de- 
tailed for the scholar, and the price might 
deter the occasional user. 


Science and Mathematics 


Bonp, Sitas. Error Guide. Green- 
wich, 1960. 60p. $2.00. 


This little book is designed to help any- 
one find errors in mathematical calculations. 
One does not have to be a mathematician to 
find it useful. 


Casey, JEWELL. 101 American Wild 
Flowers. Vantage, 1959. 101p. $3.00. 

Absorbing stories and interesting facts 
about Texas wild flowers, each story accom- 
panied by a halftone illustration. Good 
index. A handy text for the naturalist. 


Gotp, RutH EizasetH. Natural 
Science in 3-D. Pageant, 1960. 87p. 
$3.00. 

For the junior high student a fine cutout 
book; a guide to making models; and many 


answers to such questions as “What’s inside 
a clam?” 


Social Sciences 


ANnpREWS, CHARLES MCLEAN. Our 
Earliest Colonial Settlements. Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1959. 179p. $1.75. 


Students intimidated by the massive four 
volume The Colonial Period may welcome 
this group of essays that distill into simple 
prose much of Andrew’s understanding of 
our early colonies. Not as widely accepted 
as he once was, Andrews remains a giant 
among scholars of our colonial period. This 
is a convenient paperback reprint of essays 
first published in 1933. 


BREDEMEIER, HARRY AND Toy, 
Jackson. Social Problems in America. 
Wiley, 1960. 510p. $6.75. 


This text book for college students has as 
its frame of reference a combination of Par- 
son’s and Merton’s analysis of social devi- 
ance. It will be of special interest to teach- 
ers who like the theoretical approach. 


ButTcHeR, THOMAS KENNEDY. Af- 
rica. Roy, 1960. 191p. $3.50. 


The story of great explorations in Africa, 
from the Arab, Ibn Battuta, born in 1304, to 
David Livingstone. 


DEADERICK, BARRON. Campaigns 
and Battles of America. Christopher, 
1959. 290p. $4.00. 


A series of essays that summarize the 
military aspects of the wars Americans 
fought up to and including the Civil War. 
They are simply presented by a devoted 
amateur historian, and may entertain gen- 
eral readers. 


Face, J. D. Ghana. Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, 1950. 122p. $3.00. 

A scholarly and illuminating history of 
Ghana, as a new African nation and a sam- 
ple of the history of West Africa. 


FisHerR, Dorotuy. And Long Re- 
member. McGraw Hill, 1959. 118p. 
$3.50. 


Here is a splendid group of sketches of 
famous Americans by a famous author. Each 
sketch singles out some special trait or cir- 
cumstance that has special meaning for the 
author. Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Lee, and Grant are among those discussed. 
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GEORGE, FRANK HoNYWILL. Auto- 
mation Cybernetics and Society. Phil. 
Lib., 1959. 283p. $12.00. 


This interesting British book deals with 
the social significance of cybernetics and 
servo-mechanisms (automation). The treat- 
ment is largely philosophical and is sup- 
posed to be non-technical, but at least the 
sections on electronic computers are not 
likely to be understood by the executives 
and educated laymen from whom the book 
was prepared. 


Jones, Narp. The Great Command. 
Little, Brown, 1959. 398p. $5.00. 


Marcus Whitman is well known to stu- 
dents of history. This biography helps to 
assess his status as a leader of the American 
expansion into the Pacific Northwest. Writ- 
ten in a colorful style, it is a welcome addi- 
tion to the growing shelf of American bi- 
ography. 


LEHRBURGER, Econ. Sir Vivian 
Fuchs. Roy, 1960. 110p. $2.50. 


A biography plus an adventure in Ant- 
arctic exploration combined in a single small 
volume. Entirely suitable for young people. 
Includes a number of good Antarctic photo- 
graphs. 


Morison, SAMUEL EtiorT. John Paul 
Jones. Little, Brown, 1959. 453p. $6.50. 


A first rate biography by a first rate his- 
torian. Morison sweeps away a trash can 
full of legends and etches a sharp new por- 
trait of Jones in this readable work. 


RANDALL, RutH Painter. J Mary. 
Little, Brown, 1959. 242p. $3.50. 


Much maligned by Lincoln biographers, 
Mary Todd Lincoln here receives sympa- 
thetic treatment. Not a great woman, Mary 
shared many of the virtues and foibles com- 
mon to middle class wives everywhere. Her 
story will be read with interest by many 
women. 


SCHREIBER, OTTO. River of Renown. 
Greenwich, 1959. 195p. $3.00. 

The Hudson is a majestic river, worthy 
of the many attempts from Robert Juet to 
the present to describe it. This effort is 
rather like a historical travel guide. It 
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sketches handily places, men, and events 
properly associated with the Hudson River 
valley. The result is better reference mate- 
rial than narrative story. Anyone, though, 
must be impressed, as is the author, with 
the gigantic march of history along the 
Hudson. 


SverprRuP, Otto NEWMANN. Arctic 
Adventures. Longmans, 1960. 305p. 
$6.00. 


Selections from the records of a great 
explorer whose accounts enable the reader 
to share in the adventures and discoveries 
of early Arctic travels. 


List 
ARNADE, CHARLES. The Siege of St. 
Augustine in 1702. Univ. of Fla. Press, 
1960. 67p. $2.00. Univ. of Fla. Mono- 
graphs, Social Science, no. 3. 


Dewey, JoHn. Dewey on Education. 
Col. Univ., 1960. 134p. $1.25. Classics 
in Education, no. 3. 


Russet, CHares. Liberal Educa- 
tion and Nursing. Teachers College, 
1960. 152p. $3.00. Publications of the 
Institute of higher education. 


Text 


BRANDWEIN, PAUL AND OTHERS. You 
and Your Resources. Harcourt, 1960. 
536p. $3.96. Science for Better Living 
Series. 


BRANDWEIN, PAUL AND OTHERS. Y ou 
and Science. Harcourt, 1960. 702p. 
$4.84. Science for Better Living Se- 


ries. 


BRANDWEIN, PAUL AND OTHERS. You 
and Your World. Harcourt, 1960. 
474p. $3.68. Science for Better Living 
Series. 


DunsarR, CARL. Historical Geology. 
Wiley, 1960. 500p. $7.95. 


The second edition of a standard college 
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text. Thoroughly revised to include such 
topics as radiocarbon dating of rock forma- 
tions. Exceptionally fine photographs of 
rock exposures and fossils. 


Esau, KATHERINE. Anatomy of Seed 
Plants. Wiley, 1960. 376p. $6.95. 

Descriptions of the development, structure, 
and function of the tissues are followed by 
a treatment of the development, morphology, 
and anatomy of the organs. A well-written, 


superbly illustrated work. Excellent text 
for an introductory anatomy course. 


ScHIFFERES, Justus. Essential of 
Healthier Living. Wiley, 1960. 335p. 
$5.50. 


TRESSLER, J. C. AND Curist, H. I. 
English in Action. 7th ed. Heath, 1960. 
book 1 and 2 teacher’s edition, $3.60; 
book 3 and 4 teacher’s edition—$3.76. 
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“lhe 


A magazine designed and prepared for those interested in public 
education. Features informative articles on the activities of southern 
educators and current educational trends in the South. 


Published bimonthly except monthly November and December 
Subscription $3.50 Single copies 60c 


SEND TODAY FOR A FREE SAMPLE COPY 


‘The Peabody Reflector 
‘Peabody College 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Please send me a free sample copy of THE PEABODY REFLECTOR. : 





: Mr., Miss, Mrs. 


Street & No. 





' Town Zone State 








| would like to have ( ) graduation issue, ( ) Vespers issue, : 








) regular issue. 


























PORTER SARGENT'S 


1960 HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


4st Edition 
1280 pp.; 450 illus.; red cloth, $10.00 


The 1960 HANDBOOK, a critical survey of independent 
education in the United States, lists and evaluates the nation's 
private schools and their facilities according to such criteria 


as: 
boarding tuition charges 
plant improvements 
scholarship aid 
instruction 


educational specialities 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 

















GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


CALENDAR 


FALL QUARTER, 1960 


September 21, 22, 23, 24, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday Freshman Orientation 


September 26, Monday Registration 
September 27, Tuesday First day of classes 
November 2, Wednesday Mid-quarter 


November 24, 25, 26, Thursday, Friday, Saturday Thanksgiving 
holidays 


December 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 Final examinations for fall quarter 


December 17, Saturday End of fall quarter 


WINTER QUARTER, 1961 


January 2, Monday Registration 
February 18, Saturday Founders Day 


March 16, Thursday End of winter quarter 

















